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... to watch a shot swerve away from a sure 2-pointer for 
your team! 
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passes accurately . . . because it always keeps its perfectly 
round shape. 

The exclusive LAST-BILT feature means that every ball 
is “molded” over a last, giving it a guaranteed perfect round- 
ness f€hannel-seamed and pebble-grained, too, for sure-grip 
ball handling . . . the ideal ball for both actual play and 
practice. 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 
basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 
ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 
(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 
them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- 
prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


° PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) 
° CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP 
¢ PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) 

° GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


* If you do not see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded ball 
and cannot be repaired. 


e RALEIGH COMPANY New Rochelle, N. ¥.¢ RECONDITIONING DIVISION e 
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» TN THE October issue it was stated that 
| 1 Mike Ryan was at Idaho. It is since 
learned that he has gone to Wyoming 
© University as track coach and trainer. . . . 
> Wally Marks, after four years in the army, 
> has returned to take up the football reins 
at Terre Haute, Indiana Teachers College, 
= a position he has held for fifteen years. 
» ... Toledo University’s stadium, now 
designated as the Glass Bowl, will have a 
new lighting installation, second to none, 
and an all-glass press box. The first Glass 
Bowl game will be held November 30. . . . 
Tennessee will have a full-time secretary 
of high school athletics. A. F. Bridges is 
the man and his offices will be located in 

| the new Trenton High School. 


ik YNY MAFFIA, basketball coach at 
South Shore High School in Chicago, 
has opened a sporting goods store in the 
— Windy City with Trip Gentile, former 
© baseball coach at Lindblom High School, 
as his partner. Tony will continue coach- 
ing for this year at least. . . . Jack Jamie- 
son, former Syracuse football star, is the 
new head coach at Sauquoit Valley Cen- 
tral School, New York. . . . Abe Ferris, 
Colby athlete, will handle basketball and 
baseball at New Portland, Maine, High 
| School... .°Harry Foggelman, former 
| tennis coach at Duke is supervising a na- 
| tion-wide series of tennis clinics for youths 
» under the auspices of the tennis division 
of MacGregor-Golf, Inc. 


AWRENCE (POPS) HARRISON, 
received his nickname because of a 
fondness for lollipops when he was a 
youngster. . . . Over 80 per cent of the 
member schools in the New York Associa- 
tion compete in three or more sports. 
Basketball and baseball are the leading 
sports in number of schools participating. 
... Meryll Frost, chosen the outstand- 
ing player in the 1946 East-West classic, 
is handling the JV’s at his alma mater, 
Dartmouth. . . . Floyd Burdette, trainer 
at Howard College, has resigned to be- 
come trainer and basketball coach at the 
University of Alabama... . Charles L. 
' Cummings, whose Anderson, Indiana, 
team won the state tournament last spring 
| has resigned to become field representa- 
| tive for the American Playground Device 
Company, located in Anderson. 


A FTER a three-year absence from the 
gridiron, Vermont University re- 

sumed football with a complete new staff. 
John C. “Fussy” Evans, former Illinois 
| star, is head coach. Norman Strassburg, 
’ formerly at North Tonawanda, New York, 
' High School and Don Maynard, formerly 
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coach at East Providence High School will 
assist. W. L. “Larry” Gardner, baseball 
coach for the past two decades will serve 
as athletic director. To make the picture 
complete, Ed Bartlett, formerly with the 
Y. M. C. A. in Burlington, will serve in 
the sports publicity department. . . . Bill 
Kennedy, who played for Michigan State 
in 1941 and the El Toro Marines is assist- 
ing “Clipper” Smith at the University of 
San Francisco. Bill was assistant coach 
in 1942 at Northwestern High School in 
Detroit. 


OHN MUNSKI, the famed miler at 

Missouri in the late thirties is direct- 
ing the intramural program and will coach 
the track team at Hickman High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. John was in the 
army for over four years, participating in 
the Okinawa campaign, and was dis- 
charged as 2 captain. . . . Louie Dye, for 
the past two years football and track 
coach at Sam Houston High School, Hous- 
ton, Texas is the new athletic director and 
coach at Bloomfield Junior College, 
Bloomfield, Iowa. . . . David C. Arnold, 
who coached at Barryton, Otsege, and 
Western State High Sehool in Kalamazoo, 
has been appointed assistant director of 
Michigan high school athletics. He will 
assist Charles E. Forsythe who has ably 
directed the program since 1932. 


ARK WAKEFIELD, for a good 

number of years supervisor of phys- 
ical education in the Evansville, Indiana, 
schools is now located in the physical edu- 
cation department at Indiana University. 
Harry Wey has taken over Mark’s former 
duties at Evansville... ..M. L. “Doc” 
Walters, Metropolitan Director of Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics for the. Chi- 
cago Y.M.C.A.’s, on November 1 became 
Professor of Physical Education at Spring- 
field College. ... How is this for an 
athletic record—Little Rock High School 
has the following percentage since 1914— 
football .690, basketball .792, baseball 
848, track .849, tennis singles 826, tennis 
doubles .763, golf .584 and boxing .634, a 
total of 1652 wins, 456 losses and 22 ties 
for an over-all percentage of .776. Fur- 
thermore, nine of the Arkansas state track 
records for Class A schools are held by 
Little Rock. 


OHN RYMAN, graduate of Illinois 
State Normal University, served for 
forty-five months in the Coast Guard and 
is now assisting John Rossette at Carlin- 
ville, Illinois, High School. . . . The Voit 


_Rubber Corporation is sponsoring a fif- 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ARRANGE FOR 
RECONDITIONING 


Now is the time to make arrangements to 
send your football equipment to MARBA. 
Don't let mold and mildew start deterio- 
rating your equipment when not in vse. 
Send it in at once. The MARBA SYSTEM will 
recondition, repair, sterilize and renew 
your equipment. Don't delay in sending 
your uniforms immediately after the end of 
the season. Write TODAY for free literature 
or contact the representative nearest you. 


Representatives: 


ALABAMA 

W. A. May & Green, Montgomery 

Thoss Sporting Goods, Mobile 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Ben Lubic, Fresno 
FLORIDA 

E. F. Carmichael, Pompano 
GEORGIA 

H. M, McLendon, Albany 
ILLINOIS 

Keenan Sporting Goods Co., Peoria 
LOUISIANA 

Dunlap Sporting Goods Co., New Orleans 
MARYLAND 

National Sporting Goods Co., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Raymond F. Boyd, Pittsfield 
NEW JERSEY 

Max Felerski, Buffalo, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Fav! & Crymes, Inc., Charlotte 

Johnson-Lambe, Raleigh 


OHIO 
Steubenville Sporting Goods, Steubenville 
Greenwald Cleaners, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Lewis E. Peterson, Johnstown 
PENNSYLVANIA (EASTERN) 

Max Felerski, Buffalo, New York 
TENNESSEE 

The Athletic House, Knoxville 
TEXAS 

C. & S. Sporting Goods Co., Austin 
VIRGINIA 

Martinsville Sporting Corp., Martinsville 
WASHINGTON 

Dohl & Sawyer's Sporting Goods, Vancouver 


WYOMING 
Midwest Sporting Goods Co., Laramie 


INC. | 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 
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ee I used P-F shoes before the 
war——and I'm certainly glad 


they're back—as I wouldn't 
use anything else. Se 








* The only shoe I know 
that gives the support 
the foot needs in a hard, 


a game. * * 
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“P.F” (Posture Foundation) is (1) a rigid wedge 
built into the shoe that keeps the bones of the 
foot in their natural, normal position . . . gives 
a basketball player more “staying power”... 
guards against flat feet and tired leg muscles. 

(2) The sponge rubber cushion protects the 
sensitive area of the foot. There’s nothing else 
like this patented feature. Be sure to get 
basketball shoes with ““P-F” . . . made only by 
B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company. 





Plus Features: 


1. Molded tan, non-marking, positive-grip 
outsoles 





2. Sponge cushion insoles and heels 


3. Extra quality army duck loose-lined 
ventilated uppers 


4. Ventilating eyelets 


Specify basketball shoes with “P-F” 











Exclusive with 


B. F. Goodrich and HOOD RUBBER CO. Posture Foundation 
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Block That Pass! Sites 
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(Upper right) Ohio State end, Crane, and Trojan quarterback, McCardle, trying for an 


Ohio State pass. 


Four Principles of Defensive Line Play 


There are four basic principles of de- 
fensive line play which should be observed 
by defensive linemen, regardless of the 
type of defense which is employed. 

The first of these principles is: Get 
across the line of scrimmage. This means 
getting across the line of scrimmage with 
both feet and hands. There should be no 
waiting or drifting, nor should there be 
any wrestling matches or boxing bouts be- 
tween defensive linemen and their op- 
ponents. Get across the line of scrimmage 
with the head, body, feet, and everything 
else about you. 

The second principle is: Defend your 
own territory first. The defensive line is 
confronted with a seven-man offensive 
front. A defensive man’s territory is the 
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(Above) Blanchard, Army, in a 12-yard gain in the Columbia game. 


territory on which stand the two linemen 
who are likely to make contact with him 
first. Diagram 1 illustrates this point. 
The right defensive tackle will defend 
the territory occupied by linemen 7 and 8; 
the right defensive guard will defend the 
territory occupied by linemen 5 and 6; the 
defensive left guard will defend the ter- 
ritory occupied by linemen 3 and 4; the 
defensive left tackle will defend the ter- 
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HE accompanying presentation of defense 

in football is a review of the lecture by 
Fritz Crisler at the Oklahoma Coaching 
School furnished to us by Otis Coffey of 
Pampa, Texas, who was authorized by the 
Texas and Oklahoma High School Football 
Coaches Associations to assemble the coach- 
ing school notes. 


ritory occupied by lineman 2 and the 
wingback. Linemen should hold all the 
ground they can get; but if they are 
forced to retreat, they should do so by 
retracing their footsteps. This is the 
only way in which a lineman can protect 
his own territory. Diagram 2 illustrates 
the difficulty faced when linemen do not 
retreat over the same ground from which 
they advanced. If the guard gives ground 
inwardly and the tackle gives ground out- 
wardly, a big hole develops in the defen- 
sive line, breaking down the unity and 
solidity of the line. 

The third principle is: Go for the ball. 
This principle should be observed in the 
order in which it has been named. It is 
very important that the defensive player 
get across the line of scrimmage and de- 
fend his territory before going for the ball. 
If the defensive man loses sight of the ball, 
he should go to the spot where he last saw 
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the ball. A pretty good indicator in locat- 
ing the.ball is the movement of the offen- 
sive linemen. The referee’s movement is 
also an indicator in locating the ball. It is a 
good policy to pick up as many tip-offs as 
possible from the opposing team. Often- 
times the guards tip off when they are go- 
ing to pull by leaning or pulling backward. 
A defensive guard should not streak 
through the opening left by a pulling line- 
man. It is a better policy for the defen- 
sive lineman to drive into one of the men 
adjacent to the pulling lineman and to 
keep the hole open until he knows defi- 
nitely where the play is to develop. 

The fourth principle: Make the tackle. 
I spend very little time on the mechanics 
of tackling, since all of the fundamentals 
involved in tackling, except for the use of 
the hands, are used in executing the shoul- 
der block. A good shoulder blocker is al- 
ways a good tackler. 


Spacing and Defensive Formations 


In determining where to place the de- 
fensive men, a coach should recognize that 
he is faced with a seven-man front. Re- 
gardless of the type of formation, the 
strength is always at the place where there 
is the largest concentration of offensive 
men. 

Diagram 3 illustrates a general concep- 
tion of how to place the defensive line to 
meet the strength of the offensive line 
when ne consideration is given to the back- 
field. In general if the backs assume a 
balanced position, the defensive line will 
remain balanced as indicated in Diagram 
4. If, however, the backfield is unbal- 
anced, the defense should shift one man 
with the strength of the formation. 

I tell my ends never to permit anyone 
to flank them unless in so doing the blocker 
is out such a distance that it is possible 
for the end to go out with him, come back, 
and drive across the line and into the spot. 
On offense he must defend without being 
blocked in. It is a good practice to go out 
with the flanker and dash back off the line 


and in front of the flanker if he goes out 
a great distance. 

A tackle should never be flanked by 
more than two men. On a five-man line 
the tackles become guards, and the rule 
does not apply. Again if the two flanking 
men are a sufficient distance out to permit 
the defensive tackle to go out with them 
and then come back in time to protect his 
territory without being blocked, he may 
allow himself to be flanked by the two 
men. 

In the six-man line with a 2-2-1 sec- 
ondary, the line-backers will usually be 
stationed between their own tackles and 
guards and about as far from the line of 
scrimmage as the bucking back. This 
would be about three yards from the line 
of scrimmage when defending against the 
single-wingback formation. I tell my line- 
backers that it is their business to support 
the weakness in the defensive line if it is 
badly spaced. When the line opens up or 
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is separated so that the line-backer can 
see daylight, he should insert himself in 
the hole. In this case the line-backer im- 
mediately becomes a lineman with all the 
lineman’s responsibilities. A common 
error of defensive line-backers is for them 
to play too close to the line of scrimmage, 
thus allowing themselves to be cut off on 
off-tackle playe and end runs by releas- 
ing linemen. By taking a position three 
or four yards back, the line-backer can 
better protect himself from releasing line- 
men on wide plays. The halfbacks should 
position themselves about eight or ten 
yards behind the line of scrimmage and 
about three yards outside the ends. They 


should also respect the wide side of the 
field. 

The safety man should play at least 
twelve yards back of the line of scrimmage. 
He should be the very best tackler on the 
team. The other members of the team 
make their own tackles for the purpose of 
preventing first downs, but the safety man 
makes his tackles to prevent touchdowns 

Diagram 5 illustrates the territory for 
which the defensive fullback and defen- 
sive center are held accountable. 

All the basic principles for defensive 
line play, as suggested, except the first— 
that of getting across the line of scrimmage 
are applicable to the backfield. 

The fullback should never get ahead of 
the ball. 

Diagram 6 illustrates the territory which 
the halfbacks and safety man should cover. 
The halfbacks’ territory extends from the 
defensive tackle position to the side line 
and back to the goal line. They should key 
off the offensive ends and the wingbacks 
If the end blocks, the halfback on that side 
of the field should pull up in expectation 
of a running play. If the end releases, he 
should drop back and get ready to defend 
against a pass. The halfbacks should meet 
the wide play from the outside. 

The halfbacks should never cross the 
boundary line into their team mates’ ter- 
ritory until the ball is passed. Even though 
they are watching the defensive ends, when 
the ends cross over into the safety’s ter- 
ritory, they do not follow them. When 
the ends cross, the halfback should yell, 
“Man across.” 

The safety man covers the middle of 
the three territories up to within twelve 
yards of the line of scrimmage and back 
thirty yards. 


Pass Defense 


I am not satisfied with my pass defense 
nor any other I have ever seen. I do not 
know of a single defense that does not 
have a hole in it. In setting up a pass 
defense my first consideration is with the 
quality of my opponent’s passer. I like 
to know whether he is an excellent passer, 
a fair passer, or a poor passer. 

If the opposing passer is an excellent 
one, I shall lay emphasis on the rushing 
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game in setting my defense and shall sacri- 
fice some strength in the secondary. If the 
passer is a poor one, I shall stress inter- 
cepting the pass. 

I emphasize the rushing game if the 
opposing team has a good passer because 
it is almost impossible to intercept his 
passes. I believe that the best way to de- 
fend against passes in a situation such as 
this is to make a bad passer out of him 
by rushing him before he releases the ball. 
Under this condition I have all six men in 
on the passer as fast and ruthlessly as pos- 
sible. I instruct the right defensive guard 
to rush with all his might the passer’s 
blind side. Both ends crash in at sharp 
angles but expect to run and make their 
tackles from the outside. I tell the tackles 
to drive into any resistance and to take it 
back with them, as this practice might 
leave something open for a team mate to 
go through. Of course, we will have to 
give away some zone in order to stress the 
rushing game. I prefer to give away the 
outside flat territory. If the passer is a 
poor one, I rush him with only five men 
and pull one of the ends or linemen back 
into the secondary. Diagram 7 illustrates 
a zone defense against passes in defending 
against a poor passer. 

I may also instruct any one of the 
guards who finds himself pinned in, to drop 
back into the pass defense. All the ad- 
justments which are made from game to 
game are in the secondary. The secon- 
dary is flexible, but the tertiary does not 
change. 

If I am concentrating on the rushing 
game, I do not assign the responsibility of 
the screen pass to anyone. I want the 
team to know that third down with long 
yardage is an ideal situation in which to 
throw a screen pass. 

I use straight zone defense except that 
a man may play a man-for-man defense 
in his particular zone. In some instances 
it may be necessary to end up with a man- 
to-man defense when defending against a 
T formation with a man in motion. A team 
which uses a man-for-man defense against 
passes is easy to beat. 


Defense Against the T Formation 


Diagram 8 illustrates the T formation 
without a man in motion. 
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In making an analysis of the formation, 
we find that its strength lies between the 
offensive tackles. There is a heavy con- 
centration of men in this area in the line 
and in the backfield. There appears to be 
no strength outside the tackles unless we 
weaken our defense out there. There are 
no flankers on either the tackles or ends. 
There is no way to hit fast to the wide 
side of the field. There is no indication 
that the formation has any power at all. 
We know that their entire offense is based 
upon releasing linemen downfield into the 
secondary and tertiary. 

We also observe that the spots in their 
offense where things happen to us are the 
ones indicated in Diagram 9. It is at these 
two spots. just behind, and a little to the 
inside of, the defensive tackles that they. 
dive, fake-dive, and throw out, and fake- 
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dive and throw forward passes. Our ob- 
jective, then, should be to get a defensive 
man in each of these spots. 


Seven and Five-Man Lines 


I usually convert my six-man line into 
a five-man line by dropping one of my de- 
fensive ends back into the secondary. 
Diagram 10 illustrates a defensive play 
from a five-man line. The outside line 
backers are responsible for the off-tackle 
play, and the defensive ends are held ac- 
countable for the wide plays. When any- 
thing shows outside of tackle, the outside 
line backer should crash into the space 
between end and tackle with utter aban- 
don. On the other hand, if any opening 
shows inside the defensive tackles, the 
middle line backer should charge into the 
opening with utter abandon. 

When operating from a seven-man line, 
we defend against passes by dropping our 
ends off the line of scrimmage, and thus 
forming a five-man line. I admit that we 
shall be somewhat weak in the outside 
flats; but if our opponents are going to 
complete passes, we had rather they would 
complete the short flat ones than the 
others. The biggest mistake an end can 
make in dropping back into the secondary 
is to turn his back on the passer. An end 
should never turn his back on the passer 
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in dropping back into the flat zone which 
he is to cover. The defense against the T 
formation should be set up with the fol- 
lowing facts in mind. Since backs do not 
block ahead of the ball-carrier, the forma- 
tion does not have power. Since the whole 
offensive set-up is built around the release 
of linemen, something should be done 
about them. Since there are two small 
restricted areas from which all their plays 
initiate, we should disrupt the plays in 
their inception by getting defensive men 
at these spots. 

Exponents of the T formation would 
like to know what style of defense they 
will meet on a particular down. For this 
reason I should use a variety of defenses 
and should rarely use the same defense for 
two plays. I would also refrain from do- 
ing anything that the opponents want us 
to do. 
¢ One of our first problems in defending 
against the T formation is what to do 
about the formation’s lack of power and 
it’s high brush-blocking. In the first place, 
we shall have to forget our tactics of 
“booming” across that liné of scrimmage, 
for in so doing, the defensive linemen will 
fight themselves right out of the path of 
the ball-carrier. Since the defensive line- 
men do not have to meet power, the de- 
fensive guards and tackles should play 
from a much higher position than they 
normally would. 


Looping Line Against the T Formation 


I believe that cross-charging and loop- 
ing by defensive linemen are very effective 
tactics. In looping and cross-charging, de- 
fensive linemen often prevent offensive 
linemen from being released downfield. 

Diagram 11 illustrates a looping line 
against the T formation. 

The five-man line and the seven-man 
line lend themselves well to a looping line. 
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In looping, the lineman should loop com- 
pletely across the head of one offensive 
lineman into the seam on the other side. 
The defensive men should loop fast and 
fairly high. The offensive team uses a 
one-shot block, and if they miss these fast- 
moving targets, there is no follow-up. The 
offensive linemen like to know where the 
defensive men will be located but are not 
able to get this information, for defensive 
plays are looping and charging this way 
and that. One of the lead blockers is go- 
ing to have real difficulty in doing his as- 
signment if all men in the defensive are 
looping. This fact is illustrated in Diagram 
12. It is evident from this diagram that 
the left guard will be materially handi- 
capped in helping open a gap between 
himself and the left offensive tackle. 

There are two benefits to be derived 
from looping against the T formation. In 
the first place, the seams must open too 
fast for the offensive blockers to do any- 
thing with a defensive lineman looping 
into the seam. In the second place, if the 
offensive linemen prevent the defensive 
line from getting across into the offensive 
seam, the defensive man is left in front of 
a would-be releasing lineman, thus cutting 
off men assigned to block line-backers and 
permitting the line-backers to stop the 
play. 

The defensive lineman should use a lead 
step in looping across an offensive lineman 
playing adjacent to the one confronting 
the defensive man. He should then dive 
toward the seam. It is very important 
that the defensive men, who are looping, 
drive into the seam very hard and under 
control. 
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The tendency of the line-backers should 
be to go against the loop if they see move- 
ment against the loop. 


Cross-Charging with the Five-Man Line 


In cross-charging the defensive man 
charges toward the inside of the adjacent 
offensive lineman if the line is tight. If 
the line is split, the lineman cross-charges 
toward the gap. Diagram 13 illustrates 
this maneuver. 

Again the line-backers should not start 
against the cross-charge but should sup- 
port against the cross-charge if anything 
shows back to the weak side. 

The man-in-motion does not alter any 
principles discussed in the operation of the 
looping and charging lines. The coverage 
of the man-in-motion should be made by a 
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son. We violated one of the basic prin- 
ciples of defensive line play by placing the 
two guards in the seams between the of- 
fensive guards and tackles instead of play- 
ing them “head on” tp the offensive line- 
men. We hoped, by playing the guards 
in these seams, that we might be able to 
have six men piled up in the center of the 
line. In accomplishing this purpose we 
believed that the two guards would stop 
all plays directed at the seams where they 
were positioned and would also prevent 
any one of these four offensive linemen 
from being released to the line-backers or 
tertiary. 

We played the middle line-backer up 
within one and two feet of the line of 
scrimmage. We thought that, by playing 
him in this position, the defense could not 
determine whether to treat him as a line- 
man or as a line-backer. 

The outside line-backers or ends posi- 
tioned themselves slightly to the outside 
of the offensive ends. The line-backers 
were located directly behind their own 
tackles and three yards from the line of 
scrimmage with their inside feet forward. 
We stationed a second middle line-backer 
four and one-half yards behind the line 
of scrimmage and directly behind the 
center. The halfbacks were stationed 
seven yards back of the line of scrimmage 
and three yards outside the offensive ends. 
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corner line-backer when in a five-man line 
defense, by a halfback when in a six-man 
line defense, and by an end when in a 
seven-man line defense. By changing de- 
fenses often, the defensive men are not 
giving the offensive quarterback anything 
upon which to build his strategy. 

The defensive ends should never drive 
in at a sharp angle against the T forma- 
tion. It is a much better policy for them 
to play on the line of scrimmage. 

The loop should be used, for the most 
part, toward the wide side of the field. 
The side line always serves as a twelfth 
tackler, and, as a consequence, running 
plays are not strong back to the short side 
of the field. Teams do not usually start 
toward the broad side of the field and pass 
back toward the short side. 


Four-Man Line 





Diagram 14 illustrates the four-man de- 
fense that we used against Army last sea- 
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The safety man was stationed twelve to 
fifteen yards directly back of the offensive 
center. 

This defense looks strong in defending 
against quarterback sneaks and plays di- 
rected at the middle of the line, and we 
hoped that plays would not be directed at 
this point as a result of the evident 
strength. The end men on the four-man 
line and the outside line-backers, as well 
as the defensive ends and tackles, used 








HE swing of the football pendulum 
toward the offensive side of the 
game appears to be near its highest 

point. More than normal emphasis has 
been given to any maneuver that will help 
the offense. A single touchdown has lost 
its importance except when it is the last of 
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combinations. Diagram 15 illustrates one 
of their maneuvers. 

It is important that the outside line- 
backers play to the outside and keep their 
feet free from blockers. The defensive 
tackles should observe the same pre- 
caution. 

Diagram 16 illustrates the directions in 
which the close middle line-backer may 
charge or defend. 

He should play whatever he sees com- 
ing at him from either side of the center. 
He should also play whatever he sees di- 
rected laterally at either side of him. 

For the most part teams executing their 
plays from the T formation pull their 
guards or tackles. Diagrams 17-A, B, C 
illustrate the actions of the defensive 
guards and tackles when offensive line- 
men pull. 

The left guard should streak through 
the opening left by a pulling right tackle, 
and the right guard should go through the 
opening created by a pulling left tackle. 

The center should be given a “free foot” 
in choosing his maneuvers, but he should 
always streak through the opening created 


1946 Defenses in the 
Mid-West 


several in what is now called a close game. 
However, there are indications this season 
that defenses are again receiving their 
normal share of attention. Whether the 
present T formation is old or new is a sub- 
ject for debate, but there is no doubt about 
it being relatively new to those now en- 
gaged in coaching the game. Its popu- 
larity as an offensive style of football has 
been widespread. Apparently many of 
the coaches who have spent the past two, 
three, or four seasons learning something 
about the T formation are now devoting 
much time to the problem of defense 
against it. 

The accompanying diagrams indicate 
some of the defensive alignments and 
maneuvers used in the mid-Western area 
this season. The underlying principle 
seems to be a co-ordinated attempt to pro- 
vide maximum confusion for the offense 
and in many instances the basic strength 
of an eight-man line is evident. These 
defensive maneuvers are not necessarily 
confined to the T formation. 

Diagram 1. The 4-4-3 defense, which 
can be anything from a 4 to an 8-man line. 

Diagram 2. The over-shifted six-man 
line which actually creates a 7-man line 
on one side and a five on the other. By 
varying this from one side to the other, 
and with the use of a normal six, three 
different defenses are provided by the six 
linemen. 

Diagram 3 shows a type of six-man line, 
used apparently for the purpose of chan- 
nelling the offense into the off-tack!e holes. 

Diagram 4. This alignment of a 5-3-2-1 
can cause much confusion for the offense 
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by either guard pulling out into the inter- 
ference. 

When the offense puts a man in motion, 
the defensive line and the line-backers 
should charge at whatever strength .they 
have left. Diagrams 18-A, B, C illustrate 
these principles. 

The line and secondary should charge 
toward whatever the offense has left, even 
if the halfback was sent in motion toward 
(Continued on page 30) 





and again the strength of an 8-man line 
is easily available. 

All of these defenses appear sufficiently 
flexible to provide normal defensive 
strength against various T formation 
maneuvers such as the wide end or the 
man in motion. 
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Methods and Techniques 
of Teaching Wrestling 


By Joseph G. Daher 


development has become, in one 
sense, a science worthy of minute 
detailed study. Like any other sport, to 
know it well, one must have a thorough 
knowledge of the principal fundamentals. 

In wrestling, men must be taught to 
think properly and be trained to react ef- 
fectively in order that the proper action 
may take place at the opportune time. 
This, then, is the prime objective in the 
teaching of sound wrestling. 

The most important factor in teaching 
wrestling is naturally simplicity of method. 
This applies to college, as well as to high 
school and grammar school wrestling. The 
sport requires of both coaches and par- 
ticipants unlimited patience and time in 
perfecting even the simplest fundamentals. 

Method has always held a high place in 
the teaching of any sport. At the very out- 
set, to the student teachers, and coaches, 
the method of teaching a skill seems of ut- 
most importance. The hundreds of coaches 
gathered at the great number of coaching 
schools throughout the country in all 
sports give every indication of their main 
purpose. They watch closely every proce- 
dure that seems to indicate method of 
teaching. Questions of the following char- 
acter are then of natural consequence in 
the teaching of wrestling: How do you 
teach body base and continuous move- 
ment? How do you teach a continuity of 
contacts, take-downs, and subsequent pin- 
ning holds? How do you develop competi- 
tive spirit? 

Successful teachers of wrestling and 
other sports have been noted chiefly for 
their contribution in method rather than 
content. While it is practically impossible 
to separate what is taught from the 
method of teaching it, still the method 
may be defined and described for the pur- 
pose advanced in this article. 


« HE sport of wrestling in its present 


The Variety of Learnings 


The varying aspects of method are in- 
dicated by the variety of learnings that 
may take place in an activity such as 
wrestling. These learnings may be classi- 
fied and discussed as follows: 

1. The Technical Learnings: For exam- 
ple, in learning how to take an opponent 
down with an arm drag, the technical 
learnings are very important. There are 
involved the stance, the approach, the nec- 
essary contact, a continuous movement, 
the actual skill in the take-down, the fol- 
low through, and numerous other specific 
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details. Continued technical learnings in 
wrestling comprise the various ways to 
take an opponent down, the blocks and 
counters against attempted take-downs by 
the opponent, the numerous pinning holds, 
the various escapes and reversals, and ef- 
fective movement so essential if one is to 
experience success in wrestling. Here then 
is a great body of learning that one ac- 
quires in wrestling and the learning of 
these skills is essential to success in wres- 
tling. 

2. Associated Learnings: In addition to 
the technical phases of wrestling, the com- 
petitor learns many things intimately as- 
sociated with the sport. He learns ways 
and means to increase strength and en- 
durance, what foods to eat in training for 
this vigorous sport, what habits and prac- 
tices to follow and avoid in the mainte- 
nance of efficiency, as well as the innumer- 
able rules of practical hygiene. There is, 
then, a great number of learnings in this 
group which may be acquired in wrestling 
and the learning of these is often vital to 
success in competition. Too frequently, 
the wrestling beginner is unaware of the 
real importance of these learnings and re- 
lies wholly upon his technical skills alone. 
Condition, and its realization essential for 
success in any athletic performance, is the 
most important associated learning. 

3. Concomitant Learnings: In wrestling, 
or in any motor activity for that matter, 
one learns attitude toward the activity, at- 
titude toward one’s team mates, one’s 
coach, toward meeting situations and one’s 
opponents. These learnings are in many 
respects more basic than the former two 
because they tend to function in later life. 
The methods for teaching attitudes are 
not so well developed and understood as 
the methods for teaching technical skills, 
and hence, instructors pay less attention 
to the former in comparison to the latter. 
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Nevertheless, the participants are in a 
strategic position to form attitudes them- 
selves without definite assistance from the 
instructor, although guidance in this re- 
spect is of consequence. 


The Correct Use of Drill 


The secret of teaching wrestling is a 
combination of the correct use of drill in 
the basic fundamentals and for an ade- 
quate length of time. The golf professional 
teaching the beginner is a good example; 
the teacher is the one who knows how and 
the beginner is the one who wants to learn. 
So the instructor makes the beginner drill 
for a long period of time on one stroke, 
keeping an eye on him, making little sug- 
gestions and changes until the swing comes 
smoothly and efficiently. One lesson is not 
enough, for when the beginner is left to 
himself, he will revert to tight muscles, 
fight the ball, move his head, bend the left 
elbow, and possibly change his stance. But, 
given the individual who wants to learn, 
drill is the way out. 

Drill and habit formations are synony- 
mous in teaching wrestling. Habits are 
the products of drill. Habits consist of 
establishing bonds in the nervous system 
between the sensory field of situations and 
the motor responses. In any complex drill 
there are various levels of habits in which 
the basic skills are fused into larger ones 
through extensive drill, then, the competi- 
tor acquires special ability to wrestle by 
these various basic skills becoming auto- 
matic and thereby requiring a minimum 
of thought for their exercise which in- 
creases speed for correct movement. 

Wrestling is a sport which requires em- 
phasis on the continuity of movement and 
skills, the combination of which signifies 
an effective achievement known as chain- 
wrestling. 

The law of exercise states that the use 
of any set of neuron connections strength- 
ens them. This law implies that one can 
attain proficiency only by actually per- 
forming the particular skill over and over 
again until it becomes somewhat automatic 
in its use. The law of effect states that the 
competitor who finds satisfaction in any 
skill performance tends to repeat the ex- 
perience. The wrestling beginner must ex- 
perience success in his initial wrestling so 
as not to become dissatisfied and discour- 
aged. 
Chain-wrestling is the teaching method 
applicable to the development of a confi- 
dent attitude, and it is unexcelled as a 
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as shown, should always be in contact and 
to one side, sunhoniiadihe on the side of the 
raised knee. 

Illustration 4. The aggressor (black) 
has pulled his opponent’s legs in tightl 
and is beginning an upward drive and lift 
combination. 

Illustration 5. The opponent’s (white) 
legs have been pulled close to the aggres- 
sor’s (black) chest by the application of a 
scissor-like leverage, that is, a forward 
shoulder drive and double-leg pull, which 
will bring the opponent (white) to the 
mat. 

Illustration 6 shows a position of ad- 
vantage gained by the aggressor (black) 
as a result of the push-up and leg-dive 
take-down. The bottom man is in a posi- 
tion to “wing” his opponent. This action 
is evident in the following picture. 

Illustration 7. The top man (black) 
countered against the bottom man’s lock- 
and-roll attempt, using a step-over. The 
bottom man must now work to his knees. 

Illustration 8. The top man (black) 
has applied a ride, a combination arm-pull 
and leg-hook. The rider can destroy the 
bottom man’s base by a leg-lift, forward 
drive and arm-pull. 

Illustration 9. The break-down is shown 
here. A combination waist, arm, and le 
control are applied. The top man’s shoul- 
ders must be in rigid contact with the bot- 
tom man’s body to keep him pitted for- 
ward into the mat. The bottom man must 
again work to his knees. 

Illustration 10. The top man (black) 
is applying a three-quarter nelson turn- 
under, combined with a leg-hook to pre- 
vent a step-over counter. 

Illustration 11. The top man has 
pulled his opponent under and is using 
the leg-hook to good advantage. 

Illustration 12. The top man has com- 
pleted the turn-under, using the three- 
quarter nelson and has pinned his oppo- 
nent. The cycle is completed. The two 
men return to the neutral starting position 
to repeat the series of maneuvers, but the 
aggressor will now be the white-jersey 
wrestler. The series may be repeated any 
number of times. 





























Illustration 1 shows the beginning of a 
seccnd serics of mancuvers in chain-wres- 
tling, the head-on-shoulder contact grip. 

liiustration 2. ‘the initial steps in the 
push-up and leg-dive take-down. The ag- 
giessor (black) has pushed his opponcnt s 
(white) arm upward and is on his way 
to a knee-drop preliminary to the tackle. 

Illustration 3. The single-leg tackle is 
shown here. The aggrcssor (black) shows 
excellent hand positions, one hand behind 
the knee while the other is behind the 
ankle, and his knees are directly under- 
neath his body yet near his opponent’s 
(white) base. 

Illustration 4 shows the defender (white) 
being forced to turn to his stomach after 
the Reooll from which position he must 
work to his knees. 

Illustration 5. Here is shown an at- 
tempted lock-and-roll by the bottom man. 
The top man (black) has used a step- 
ever counter successfully. The bottom 
man must again work to his knees. 

Illustration 6. The chain-wrestling con- 
tinurs with the top man (black) applying 
a far-arm hook ride. This is re-applied 
in event the bottom man breaks the ride. 

Illustration 7. The bottom man (white) 
has maneuvered into a wing-lock position 
for a lock-and-roll comniall The right 
leg will be extended to the rear as he 
turns his opponent (black) underneath, as 
shown in the following picture. 











Illustration 8. Shows excellent use of 
the left leg in the lock-and-roll maneuver 
by the bottom man (white). The top man 
has a crotch counter-hold on his oppo- 
nent’s (white) left leg. 

Illustration 9. The bottom man (white) 
has begun to shift his buttocks away from 
his opponent’s body, thus breaking the 
crotch counter-hold previously held. The 
bottom man now has blocked the top 
man’s (white) left arm to prevent an im- 
mediate, complete reversal. 

Illustration 10. In this picture there is 
evidence of the buttocks having been 
shifted into a right-angled position with 
the body of the man acairaninctionth, 

Illustration 11. The series continues 


showing the top man (white) beginning 


Basketball 
Testing 


By Everett S. Dean 





Basketball Coach, Stanford University 


HE following objective basketball 
tests have been given at Stanford 
this fall, peripheral vision, percep- 
tion, the jump and reach, co-ordination 
and accuracy, and a knowledge test of 
true and false questions on different de- 
partments of the game. These same tests 
will be given at the end of the year to try 
to measure any improvement over the 
season. Upon hasty examination of these 
tests, many coaches will say that it is so 
much valuable time wasted. I would dis- 
agree becausesthe tests may be given dur- 
ing two one-hour periods, if the coach 
prefers. It is generally regarded that the 
more information a coach has about his 
players the better job he can do. I give 
tests for that reason plus the fact that it 
should contribute something to the game 
in the field of research. There is plenty 
of room for expansion in this direction. 
Most coaches will agree it is time well 
spent either at the beginning or end of a 
season. 

Peripheral vision as it is related to bas- 
ketball players is a very interesting and 
practical study. Investigations in this 
problem have been made mostly in the 
psychology laboratories, hence the im- 
portance of coaches trying to make a prac- 
tical study of the problem on the basket- 
ball floor. The movement of players, 
fast passing situations, and the conflicting 
colors of uniforms make peripheral vision 
a very important basketball fundamental. 

A perimeter or peripheral scope is used 
to measure the peripheral range. Infor- 
mation on this equipment may be obtained 
by writing C. H. Stoelting, Psychological 
Apparatus Supply Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. While the player concentrates on 
a spot on the perimeter directly in front, 
an object is moved into sight along the 
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means of acquiring physical efficiency, co- 
ordination, poise, and effective use of the 
body in hand-to-hand combat situations. 

This teaching method overcomes indi- 
vidual difference in ability and weight 
found in any normal group of wrestlers. 
The basic skills are taught by using vari- 
ous demonstrations, by-the-number drills, 
execution of the skills in passive, half- 
speed routine and finally, of the applica- 
tion in competitive wrestling situations. 
When the beginner has learned a minimum 
number of contacts, take-downs, rides, 
turn-overs, and pinning holds, along with 
escapes and reversals, the chain-wrestling 
practice is initiated. Chain-wrestling is a 

(Continued on page 52) 


perimeter which extends to 90 degrees on 
either side of the player’s head. He indi- 
cates when the object comes into view, 
say at 85 degrees, and then names the 
color of the object as soon as recognized. 
This might be at the same degree he saw 
the object, or it may be any place down 
to 50 degrees. 

Our players saw the object at 84 de- 
grees which indicates a fairly good periph- 
eral range for a squad average. This 
phase of the test was fairly constant, but 
the color range showed wide variations. 
The average showed yellow with the wid- 
est periphery of 80.8 degrees, blue with 
80.2 degrees, green with 78 degrees and 
red with 74.2 degrees. 

Chart 1 illustrates a method of record- 
ing the findings. Situation 1 is a test for 
the left eye on the 180-degree line. Situa- 
tion 2 on line 0 degree is a test for the right 
eye. These situations are the most com- 
mon situations to be found in the playing 
of a basketball game. Tests may be given 
at the 90-degree and the 270-degree po- 
sition, but they are not as practical. 


A Co-ordination Accuracy Test 
This test is a very practical and objec- 


tive one which tests an important basket- 
ball fundamental, the short shot. The 





to turn into his opponent (black) to com- 
plete the reversal. 

Illustration 12, The top man (white) 
has turned into his opponent toward the 
groin, applying forceful body pressure on 
the turn. He now maneuvers to com- 
plete a pin-hold. 

Illustration 13. The reversal is now 
complete with a half nelson and crotch 

in-hold. The body is settled low, the 
me are spread wide, and the hand of the 
pin-hold arm of the top man (white) is in 
contact with his own chest, palm up. 

This series of chain-wrestling may be 
repeated any number of times, but each 
repetition is conducted with a change in 
individual assignment, that is, from ag- 
gressor to defender, and vice versa. 





first part of the test is the recording of 
ten short shots for each player. (See 
form) ‘These short shots are to be made 
from a hard-driving dribble, going in for 
the set-up on the player’s strong side. 
The resultant score of this part of the 
test establishes a standard of accuracy for 
each player. The co-ordination-accuracy 
part of the test is determined in the next 
ten short shots which are perceded by a 
head fake and fake pass as the player 
takes off on his shot. This is a clever 
maneuver to make the on-coming guard 
hesitate momentarily. The percentage of 
short shots made in this part of the test 
is usually affected by the ability to co- 
ordinate or lack of ability in the same 
skill in executing the fakes on the take- 
off. A comparison of the percentages of 
the shots made in each part of the test 


CO-ORDINATION-ACCURACY TEST 


Fakes with 
ie Short shots Short Shots 
Made Missed % Made Missed % 
Dallmar 10 0 100 9 1 90 
King 9 1 90 8 2 80 
Lewis 9 1 90 9 1 90 
Leddy 10 @ if: °7 3.70 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Athletic Boom 


| serene the war practically every sports author- 
ity uttered at one time or another the phrase, 
‘‘The post-war period will see the biggest sport 
boom this country has ever known.’’ Everyone who 
made these predictions may now stand and take a 
bow. 

Baseball broke every attendance record in the 
books during the regular season. There have been 
more sell-out games this fall than ever before in the 
history of football. High schools are keeping pace 
and reporting the largest attendances ever. The 
winter sports will experience a similar boom. 

How long will the boom last? We don’t know. We 
do know from past experience that athletics are a 
luxury. When times are good the attendance will 
be likewise, and when there is a depression, gate 
receipts will fall off. Present-day economists are 
beginning to predict that the prosperity peak has 
been reached. Some are even gloomily predicting 
that after the Christmas season there will be a 
minor depression. 

Whether we like it or not, athletics are a business. 
To substantiate that statement we need but look at 
the record in 1931-1934 when many schools not only 
drastically curtailed their programs but even went 
so far as to abolish interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate sports because of the lack of revenue with 
which to carry on these activities. Until the time 
when school boards accept the belief that athletics 
are a aes of education, and as such, are tax sup- 
ported, then we must consider athletics a business. 

Today, business men are very wisely building re- 
serves and improving the business for the day when 
they may have to call upon those reserves. These 
business men are not pessimists, but instead are 
practical individuals using long-range thinking. 

The same thing is being done by institutions 
whose athletic departments are headed by practical 
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business men. One of the largest universities has 
set up its budget to lay aside 175,000 dollars for the 
future so that should the country again go through 
dark days, that institution will be able to maintain 
a fencing, squash, wrestling and other non-revenue 
producing teams. We think all institutions might 
do well to plan similarly. 


The Expression of Ideas 


EMOCRACY is based on the principle of the 

free expression of the individual’s ideas. This 

is true in our elections, our choice of work, our 

method of living. Freedom of the press is synony- 
mous with democracy. 

Competitive athletics, as we have often said, is 
always found in democratic countries because the 
very attributes of athletics are the qualities needed 
to make democracy work. Every player in a foot- 
ball game has to make his own decisions. Each man 
on offense and defense has to decide how best to 
handle his opposition. The coach may teach proper 
fundamentals and basic systems of attack and de- 
fense, but after all, when the game starts each lad is 
pretty much on his own. Just as the individuals in 
athletic contest will differ, so will the coaches differ 
in the information given to the players. 

We have never advocated that the ArHtezric 
JOURNAL be used as a textbook. Instead we have 
followed the policy of serving as a medium for the 
expression of ideas among the coaching profession. 
We do not advocate one method in preference to 
another, but try through our pages to present all 
sides. A good number of new methods and systems 
are being tried. We will attempt to present some of 
them for your consideration. 

Some few years ago we had an article which men- 
tioned a one-handed basketball shot from the free- 
throw circle. One irate reader admonished us for 
publishing such drivel. Whether you permit your 
team to use the one-handed shot or not, today you 
are going to meet many teams that do. We do not 
believe athletics can be standardized, and we do not 
believe they should. 


Public Acceptance 


UCH has been written on the method of evalu- 
ating an idea or a problem, but still the final 
judge is the public. During the course of our twenty- 
five years of publishing we have seen numerous 
products and ideas of coaching that were not ac- 
ceptable to the public. Today those individuals are 
no longer in business, or coaching, as the case may 
be. 

The reason a product or an idea is accepted by 
the public is because that product or idea fills a de- 
mand. One of the first tests whether the product or 
idea is going to be accepted is what the business as- 
sociates or competitors think of it. Think of any 
product, athletic or otherwise, and if it has proven 
(Continued on page 55) 
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“Incomplete!” You groan as a touchdown toss fizzles out. But was it really 
the passer’s fault? Many a sure-scoring play fails because of the ball itself! 

In all sports, the team reaches its peak only when every ball it handles 
has the same “feel”, weight and perfect balance. 

To make the fine points of your coaching pay off, give your players a 
ball that is right . . . a ball they can depend on for consistent, accurate 
performance. 

That means. . . 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON « Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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Adaptability —The 
Keynote in High School 
Basketball 


By Arthur J. Nooney 
Basketball Coach 
East High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


OACHING basketball in “Little 
( Rhody” presents some problems 

that perhaps are not so common 
in larger areas. The schools of Class A, 
with one exception, are in an area so small 
that scouting is an easy matter. The 
coaches are all veterans in coaching expe- 
rience of from five to twenty-five years, 
familiar with all types of offenses and de- 
fenses. Therefore, before the season is 
very old, the opponents have a pretty 
good idea of a team’s style of play and 
what to do about it. 

I spent several seasons trying out vari- 
ous types of offenses, adapting popular 
attacks, only to find that by mid-season I 
would have to introduce a different type 
which in turn would be well scouted by 
play-off time 

Fortunate in having two excellent ball- 
handlers last season, I decided to throw 
away all pattern offenses, set the boys up 
where they could work to their best ad- 
vantage, and let them “free lance.” If it 
worked, I knew that the scouts would not 
learn anything even if they sat on our 
bench. It worked. 

My ball-handlers were small and clever, 
my other three regulars were big, and good 
board men. My best rebound man was 
set up close to the basket, never moving 
beyond an arc ten feet from the hoop. 
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The other two big men were set up in the 
corners, leaving plenty of wide open spaces 
fot the ball-handlers to maneuver and 
break for the basket. The corner men 
alternated, pulling out to form a post be- 
side the free-throw line whenever the ball 
was stationary. If a ball-handler managed 
to elude his man, he kept to the outside to 
remove the defensive men, then followed 
in for rebounds. 

The post play, however, was only inci- 
dental to help out the ball-handlers. The 
real openings came from one of the ball- 
handlers breaking loose, necessitating a de- 
fensive man (usually 4’s man) letting his 
man go. The man under, (4), usually had 
a standing lay-up shot. To aid 1 and 2 
getting free, we worked on 2 against 2 re- 
peatedly and used the maneuvers shown in 
Diagrams 3-10. We used no signals or set 


More From 
The 1946 
Championship 
Coaches 





GAIN we are pleased to present 
articles by coaches whose teams 
won the state basketball championships. 
Arthur J]. Nooney, a graduate of East 
Stroudsburg Teachers College, is di- 
rector of athletics at Goff Junior High 
School and basketball coach at Pan- 
tucket East High School. 

]. Birney Crum, whose athletic his- 
tory began in Illinois at Palmyra High 
School and James Millikin University, 
was graduated from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and holds a masters degree from 
Penn State. Before taking up his duties 
as director of physical education and 
head coach at Allentown in 1925, he 
coached at Somerville, New Jersey, and 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania, high schools. 

John M. Ravenscroft was graduated 
from the University of Colorado, where 
he was a member of “Frosty” Cox’s 
“Big 7” title teams. After service in 
the navy, as an officer on a P. T. boat, 
he returned to his home town in the fall 
of 1945 to take over the head basket- 
ball coaching position upon the retire- 
ment of Frank Lindley under whom he 
began his athletic career, and in his 
first year brought Newton to its ninth 
state basketball championship. 











plays. 

Diagram 3 is a simple criss-cross used 
when the defense did not switch men, or 
as a build-up for the plays shown in Dia- 
grams 4,5 and 6. In Diagram 4, the play 
starts the same as in Diagram 3. X2 takes 
a step to his left to pull the switch then 
breaks to the outside on his dribble with 
X1 screening. 

In Diagram 5, X1 is apparently headed 
for the inside screen, but suddenly breaks 
between the two defensive men to receive 
a long pass. 

In Diagram 6, the criss-cross starts. X2 
takes one dribble to his left then back 
bounce-passes to X1 and changes direc- 
tion to screen for him. We call this type 
of screening “running interference.” 

Diagrams 7 and 8 show similar plays 
Starting from a dribble instead of a pass. 

In Diagram 9, X1 simply stands still un- 
til X2 gets into position to jam the switch 
then dribbles quickly. 

Diagram 10 shows a simple cut-through 
between the defensive. By constant prac- 
tice together the boys maneuvered the ball 
to a team mate who was free. The ball- 
handlers had little difficulty eluding the 
switches. They used a change of pace, 
change of direction, and the double-time 
dribble when attempting to go by an op- 
ponent. 
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TRY IT IN ACTION! 


Put on a new Trump with the “Front con- 
struction.* Place the waistband low on the 
abdomen. Pencil-mark its position and then 
do a few bends and twists. The V-Front will 
move less than 4 inch compared to a 2 to 3 
inch slippage with ony straight-front sup- 
porter. Note, too, there is no extra pouch 
cloth working back to chafe. Yes, Coach, 
we've got real improvements here! 
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NEW JOHNSON & JOHNSON V-FRONT CONSTRUCTION* INSURES 
GREATER COMFORT AND PROTECTION 


e Every part of these new 
Johnson & Johnson athletic 
supporters has been redesigned 
to eliminate slipping, sagging 
and chafing. The V-Front, all- 
elastic waistband follows body 
contours — fits comfortably and 
stays put. The pouch, too, has 


been “balanced” with the new 
waistband design to give good, 
firm support without binding. 
These improvements spell 
c-o-m-f-o-r-t for every boy on 
every team you coach! 


(Note—You also get top quality in J.& J. 
Elastic Adaptic Bandages, Elastic Anklets and 
Wristlets for athletes. Try them.) 

“Patent Pending 


fohnorfofinen 


























We met several types of zone defenses. 
We outnumbered the secondary, and after 
one pass we had four men in and one 
safety man. We were caught short-handed 
occasionally, but usually were able to get 
off good shots which justified the risk. 

Our basic defense for the past several 
seasons has been a 2-1-2 shifting zone. 
This is, of course, strong around the bas- 
ket and is ideal for starting a fast break. 

It does, however, permit too many set 
shots from the “holes.” The set-shooting 
in this area has become more accurate 
each year, probably due to the increased 
number of teams using zones. A club, 
when it is “hitting” can defeat a stronger 
team. Therefore, we decided to change 
our defensive tactics and try to do some- 
thing about it. 

As an experiment, we tried to play man- 
for-man from a zone set-up and found 
that, if we dropped back and set up our 
zone, our opponents expecting a zone de- 
fense, would obligingly stand still in their 
offensive positions making it easy to cover 
them. Usually some little time in the 
game had elapsed before they realized we 
were playing man-for-man. Developing 
this further, we would, part of the time, 
drop into our zone and stay in it, and part 
of the time go out and cover. This was 
determined by a signal. 

When we were sure how the offensive 
men placed themselves to start their at- 
tack, we would pick them up man for man 
down court and press, still using a signal 
to determine whether to stay with them 
or drop into a zone. We were fortunate 
in having a center who was excellent at 
diagnosing the play and making the right 
decision. 

Careful thought must be given the as- 
signment of men to positions in high 
school. The number of good players is 
limited and will vary considerably in size 
and skill. To take advantage best of the 
material, we made up a team of “special- 
ists,” each man placed where his size or 
skill would be of most service to the team. 

Our left forward was just over five feet 
tall but one of the best ball-handlers seen 
here in many a year. He became our for- 
ward on defense and the fast break and 
did ball-handling where his skill paid off, 
and his lack of height did not matter. 

Our right forward was six feet tall, and 
his specialty was rebound work. A re- 
markable jumper, he became a specialist 
at retrieving offensive rebounds and scor- 





. Starting positions. 

Pivot play. 

When no switch. 

Against a switch. 
Cut-through @ switch. 
X2_ back-passes. 

Exchange dribble. 
Change of direction screen. 
. X1 waits for a screen. 

. A fake screen cut-through. 
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On the basis of users’ experiences with Gold Medal Champion tennis nets 
in every section of the country and under all kinds of climatic conditions, 


we have decided to confine our top grade tennis net to this one brand. 


The Gold Medal Champion tennis net will fill the place formerly occupied by 


Dreadnought by delivering what actual usage indicates is a finer, more satisfactory net. 


It will continue all of the quality features, workmanship and materials formerly 


reserved for our highest quality, premium-priced product. 


Those who have previously used Dreadnought will, by this change in our line, get 
a better net at the same relative price. Those who have used Champion will still get 


the best net we know how to build with all of its exclusive, patented features. 


See your dealer now for your Spring requirements. 
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ing on jump-twist shots. He was the fast- 
est man on the team and played forward 
on defense and the fast break and was our 
“basket hanger” on the offense at all times, 
regardless of the type of offensive play 
that resulted. 

Our center was of average height, five 
feet, nine inches, but skillful and full of 
basketball shrewdness. He became our 
“quarterback.” He was center man on de- 
fense and the fast break, did the ball-han- 
dling with the left forward on our “free- 
lance” offense, called defensive shifts, and 
was the field general. 

Our right guard was six feet and rugged. 
His forte was recovering defensive re- 
bounds to start our fast break. He was 
set up as a forward on our slow attack, 
and a corner man on the “free lance,” 
where his board ability was invaluable. A 
good set-shot, he was particularly effective 
against a zone defense. 

Our left. guard was six feet, four inches 
tall. Naturally his height and reach were 
of great value on defense. He was the 
other corner man on the offense and be- 
came skillful at tapping in rebounds. 

These positions were incorporated in our 
offense, regardless of the type of defense 
that we encountered. This required care- 
ful planning and constant drilling of the 
players in their own specialties. 

How well this specializing paid off is 
evident in the team scoring. Our season 
average for twenty-five games was fifty- 
one points per game against thirty-two for 
our opponents. The five-foot forward 
made the all New England team and was 
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third in Class A scoring. The right for- 
ward “basket hanger” was selected for all 
state and was the high scorer in Class A. 
The center was unanimous choice for all 
state honors and was selected as the most 
valuable player in the state tournament 
because of his skill and judgment. 

The accompanying photos show these 
specialists in action. Note the heights and 
timings of the rebound men which came 
from doing the same job over and over 
again. The skill of a ball-handler is evi- 
dent in the photo showing the dribbler in 
action. Being the best dribbler and ball- 
handler, he was placed where he would 
have the most opportunity to use it. 

I believe that simplicity of attack based 


on sound fundamentals, constantly prac- 
ticed, makes the best offensive; that com- 
bining the advantages of man-for-man and 
zone defenses to keep the offense guessing 
makes for the best defense. Since not all 
ball-players are equally proficient in all 
phases of the game, they should be placed 
where they can do the things that they 
do best the most often. 


Stopping a Zone 


By John M. Ravenscroft 


Basketball Coach, 
Newton, Kansas, High School 


HE zone defense is the bugaboo of 
many coaches and players. A com- 
pact zone—men with arms out- 
stretched, defying penetration, lunging at 
long shooters, and viciously converging for 
every rebound—is an awesome sight to a 
player not trained to meet it, causing him 
to lose confidence, and in many cases to 
play a miserable game. Complete know/l- 
edge of any unknown dispells suspicion 
uneasiness, and lack of confidence. Knowl- 
edge of what makes a zone “click” and 
practice on combating its strong points, 
will give a player poise and confidence in 
meeting a zone. 

A. zone has certain advantages upon 
which it depends for its success. In stop- 
ping a zone we attempt to analyze the de- 
fense, to ferret out these advantages upon 
which a team tries to capitalize for suc- 
cess, and we attempt to stop them from 
functioning. The advantages we concen- 
trate on stopping are: (1) rebound 
strength, (2) fast break and (3) difficult 
penetration. 

The rebound strength of a zone is not 
entirely due to the positions of the zone 
players for a man-for-man defense can as- 
sume the same positions, but it is due 
rather to the fallacy in the offense taking 
positions (Diagrams Al, 2, and 3) sup- 
posedly to work the ball, where four men, 
or at least three men, are outside the re- 
bound area when a shot is taken. 

Such an offense as shown in Diagrams 
Al, 2, and 3, stretches the fringe of a zone 
very thin and affords more partially-open 
long shots, but the long-shot percentage 
and rebound percentage are fatal to the 
offense. 

In diagraming a formation against a 
zone a coach should not have his men 
stand, so that the zone can shift to screen 
the players out when a shot is taken. Some 
movement must be employed. 

As in Diagram Bl, four men should 
work through the zone at all times. This 
may be accomplished by having two men 
working inside all the time, one man going 
in, one man coming owt, and one man al- 
ways. momentarily in.safety position. If 
any positions such as Al, 2, or 3 are de- 
sired, they may be arrived at by move- 
ment, and they may be modified to in- 
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Memorial Auditorium — Buffalo 


Convention Hall —Pbiladel pbia 
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Interior — Madison Square Garden, New York 


For the 
Sth Consecutive Year 


Wlacljrsgor 


Golismith 
XOL Lecce 


is Selected as the Official 


Basketball for all intercollegiate 


Games in Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Memorial Auditorium, Buffalo, 
and Convention Hall, Philadelphia 


The speed and skill staged on these courts by the nation’s outstanding college 
teams, which bring millions of fans through the turnstiles every year, are 
worthy tributes to the “feel,” balance and stamina of MacGregor-Goldsmith 
Official “Laceless” Basketball, adopted for the eighth consecutive year. 
The X9L is the original “Laceless” ball; its finest quality, selected top 
gtain leather, its rugged “Multi-Ply” double lining, its Goldsmith patented 
“Para-Valve” bladder give it characteristics for superior performance. Size, 
shape, weight, balance, “feel” of each ball come under rigid inspection— 
every X9L must be perfect. That’s why, year after year, the MacGregor- 
Goldsmith X9L “Laceless” Basketball adds new pages to the record book. 


« Th 
Wdacljuegor Goldsmith Ine, 4B 
e Noe 
SCORING IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT 
JOHN AND FINDLAY STREETS © CINCINNATI! 14, OHIO 
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DIAG. A-3 





mates are playing a zone, no man of the 
offense will get away for a set-up. One or 
two medium shots might be taken before 
they, the “breakers,” can get back, but 
the percentage does not approach the per- 
centage they would make on their fast- 
break set-ups, should the remaining three 
zone men gain possession while they had 
a break advantage. 

To stop the fast break of a zone, first, 
a drive should be made for that offensive 
rebound as previously described. There 
will still be a safety man, and these “break- 
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DIAG. B-/ 











crease rebound strength. Diagrams B1, 2, 
and 3 show a simple formation giving a 
screened, open shot with rebound strength 
when the shot is taken. 

When a shot is taken as in B2, the two 
men inside the zone get low, slide into re- 
bound position, and fight to hold it. The 
man going in drives for the apex of the 
rebound triangle. The man coming out 
wheels and slices between the screening- 
zone men and drives for a long rebound 
with a running high-jump for the ball, as 
the last man plays safety. They should 
not give anything. They should fight for 
the ball. If all five men of the zone have 
to fight for rebounds, it will hamper their 
fast-break game. Diagrams B1, 2, 3. 

The fast-break advantage of a zone lies 
in the fact that against a poor offensively 
rebounding club, one or two of the outer 
defense line can leave the recovery of a 
shot or loose ball to their three inner-line 
men and break down the floor before they 
have gained possession, expecting a long 
pass for a fast-break advantage. These 
men who leave the zone and break, know, 
of course, that since their remaining team 
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ers” will find their team mates have re- 
peatedly regained possession and often 
scored; second, they should be alert to an- 
ticipate a loss of possession. When the 
players see a zone man is going to get the 
ball, they should wheel, and break back on 
defense watching over their shoulders to 
intercept long passes. They must be as 
alert to get back as they are to break. A 
few baskets against their weakened de- 
fense, and a few interceptions of long 
passes, will probably bring a called time- 
out and a,little more conservative game. 
A team that attempts to break against a 





heady defense, may find themselves with 
an early deficit which they may never sur- 
mount. 

Penetration: In attempting to score 
against a zone, three deplorable sights are 
often witnessed. 1. A team that can’t hit 
long shots, banging away at the basket 
over a defense that jeers from inside the 
free-throw line-one shot, their ball; (2) A 
team that has good long shooters, but no 
penetration offense, being backed out until 
they are beyond their distance taking 
“marathon heaves,’ and (3) a coaches 
“dream team,” one that drives at the bas- 
ket for set-ups, attempting to do so against 
a compact zone. 

Most teams have little trouble in map- 
ping a formation obtaining good, open, 
medium long shots. Many make the mis- 
take of depending upon long shots entirely 
for their offense. 

Penetrating a zone is difficult for the 
reason that many clubs try to penetrate 
all the way in one drive. A team can drive 
through a zone, but only through one de- 
fensive ring at a time. Diagrams Cl, 2 









































and 3. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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POSITIVE CONTROL OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's Foot out of your 
school. First, use odorless Derma-San Fungicide 
and Germicide for scrubbing, to remove sources 
of infection. Second, use Derma-San in foot- 
baths to eliminate existing infections. Third, 
sprinkle Derma-San Foot Powder into shoes to 
prevent new infections. You'll agree that the 


 Derma-San Control System is simple and sure. 


Quick-Change 


Artist 


OW —before the basketball season 

opens—decide to start your team 

off on a playing surface faster and,safer 

than any you’ve ever had before. Sim- 

ply make a quick change to Seal-O-San 

and help yourself keep pace with the 
leaders. 


The changeover to Seal-O-San re- 
quires no expensive labor, no costly 
hand-brushing. For Seal-O-San is 
quickly put on with a mop—so easily 
that many coaches help the members 
of the squad apply it. 


Two, thin, quick-drying coats of 
Seal-O-San applied over a cleaned floor 
provides a perfect, non-slippery sur- 
face for basketball. 


Seal-O-San also guarantees addi- 
tional economies. It eliminates costly 
scrubbing. The durable seal keeps dirt 
on the surface of the floor ... permits 
easy removal with a dustless mop... 
cuts a large slice out of maintenance 
costs. 


On Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface 
you can teach your team a speedy 
offense with skillful passing and shoot- 
ing. You’ll see them master fundamen- 
tals and improve footwork. You'll see 
them dribble and pivot with confi- 
dence... without danger of serious 
floor injuries. 


This season follow the path taken 
by 5,500 top-flight coaches and give 
your team more victory power. Put a 
mop-applied Seal-O-San finish on your 
gym floor mow and watch your team 
“zip-and-go.’ All through the season 
you'll be glad you chose Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + SEATTLE + SIOUX CITY + TORONTO 








Liability and Legal Status of 
Physical Education and Recreation 


By Frank Hagan 


Director of Athletics, Physical Education and Recreation, 


I T IS becoming more apparent each 
day that coaches, athletic directors, 
schools, school boards, and recreation 
commissions must protect themselves 
against liability and negligence suits. Neg- 
ligence of employees in care and repair of 
equipment, transportation of pupils, recre- 
ation, and negligence in specific physical 
education activities will be studied as these 
are the most common causes of tort lia- 
bility. 

The average physical education teacher 
is not too well acquainted with the mean- 
ing of tort liability or other legal terms. 
Therefore, a brief definition of the terms 
most commonly used will be given as a sort 
of “briefing” or “chalk talk” before enter- 
ing on case discussions. According to 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary and others, the 
following definitions should be sufficient 
for discussion purposes: 

1. Plaintiff: The party who institutes 
legal proceedings for redress of injuries in- 
curred. 

2. Defendant: The party whom the 
plaintiff seeks to hold liable in the legal 
proceeding. 

3. Assumption of Risk: The risk must 
be obvious to the activity. Thus, a spec- 
tator at a baseball game assumes a risk of 
physical injury which may be incident to 
the game. A player on a school team, also, 
assumes the risk ordinarily incident to the 
game, as well as a guest, whether invitee 
or licensee, on a golf course. 

4. Negligence: Negligence is the failure 
of a person to use that degree of care 
which a reasonable man would use in the 
same circumstances. 

5. Torts: That branch of law which 
treats of personal and property rights, and 
the redress of injuries thereto, which in- 
juries are not, under this aspect, either 
crimes or violations of contract rights. 

6. Liability: Synonymous with res- 
ponsibility; the state of one who is bound 
under law and justice to something which 
may be enforced by action. 

7. Trust Fund Doctrine: This is a rule 
of law which exempts certain corporations 
from liability for the torts of their officers 
or agents, upon the grounds that the funds 
of the institution are trust funds, devoted 
to the corporate purpose and they cannot! 


1 yo Northwestern University, 218 Ill. 381; 


75 N. E. 91. 
2 Miller v. Alaska S. S. Co., 246 Pac. 296 
(Wash.). 
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Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska 


be diverted and applied to a purpose alien 
to its expressed object. 

8. Respondeat Superior Doctrine: The 
doctrine of “respondeat superior” holds 
the master responsible for negligent acts 
of a servant committed while he is acting 
within the general scope of his employ- 
ment and in pursuit of the master’s busi- 
ness.” 

9. Governmental Function: A state, 
municipality, or school district may act in 
more than one capacity. When engaged 
in acts which are sovereign in character, 
that is, acts which are political and au- 
thorized solely by the power of the state 
to govern its citizens, it is said to be exer- 
cising a governmental function. The main- 
tenance of a police force is typical govern- 
mental function. 

10. Corporate or Private or Proprietary 
Function: When a state, municipality, 
or school district engages in acts not sov- 
ereign in character and not authorized by 
the power of the state to govern its citi- 
zens, it becomes, as to acts done in that 
capacity, a private corporation, and its 
liability for torts committed in the course 
of such activity is that of a private cor- 
poration. Thus it is described as the pro- 
prietary or corporate function of the state, 
municipality or school district. The trans- 
portation of students to and from school, 
or of athletes to and from the athletic field, 
may be regarded as examples of the pro- 
prietary function of the state. 

Now that we have an understanding of 
legal terms, let us examine briefly the lia- 
bility of school districts and boards of 
education. “It is the usual rule that 
boards of education are regarded as quasi- 
corporations charged with governmental 
functions. As such they are not liable for 
injuries caused by negligence of servants 
or employees. However, the board is lia- 
ble if its own negligence results in injury. 
The individual members of the board of 
education are ordinarily not individually 
liable. Their corporate character protects 
them from individual liability where their 
official character is the occasion of the 
neglect. If they neglect to discharge the 
duties immediately imposed upon them by 
law, the neglect is that of the corporate 
body and not of the individuals composing 
it.3 It has been held that a board is liable 


® Vol. 43 Corpus Juris Municipal Corporations 
1510, p. 873. 


for injuries sustained through failure to 
keep the school building in a reasonably 
safe condition.” 4 

To a certain extent the liability of a 
board of education results from statute. 
Therefore, applying all the previously 
stated rules, the board of education has 
been held liable in the following cases: 
Where a flagpole was not maintained in a 
safe, proper condition; where a teacher 
tripped on a locker extending into the 
hallway; where a pupil was injured by 
plaster falling from the ceiling of a school 
building. It was not found negligent in a 
case where a pupil stumbled over a gas 
box in the school yard, as the board had 
no notice of its existence, or where a boy 
was killed riding on an ash hoist while 
school was closed. 

The problem of negligence in the care 
and repair of equipment under the direct 
supervision of a school or school district 
is somewhat different from the negligence 
of the board of education discussed above. 
In most cases the school district, or school, 
is exempt from liability in keeping with 
the established rule that education as a 
public duty may well be considered a gov- 
ernmental function. Liability for negli- 
gence in care and repair of equipment in 
most cases must be predicated upon a stat- 
utory liability. A fine distinction is usu- 
ally drawn’ between the legal interpretation 
of school equipment actually in use as a 
governmental function, and equipment 
provided for those not actually engaged 
in physical education training. 

A city board of education was held lia- 
ble to a boy, not a school child, who was 
injured by a defective spring board. The 
board of education had permitted a com- 
munity center to use a school gymnasium 
and apparatus for community use. The 
defective board had been called to the at- 
tention of the school principal who acted 
as director at times.5 

Personal liability for ministerial acts 
may also be proved as shown by the Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, Board of Education case 
The members of the school board of Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, gave a field day exhibi- 
tion at the baseball park for which the\ 
charged admission. They directed thei! 
4 Warren’s Negligence, Vol. 2. : 

5 Kelley v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 180 N. Y. 8. 796, 191 Appl. Div. 251 Id., 180 
N. Y. 8S. 798, 191 App. Div. 254. (American Digest. 


Vol. 24, Third Decennial—School and School Dis- 
tricts, key number 89.) 
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Again in 1946...on gridirons north, south, 
east, west... Spot-Bilt Shoes were proved. 


proved for durability —kangaroo leather provides 
greatest strength with lightest weight. Finest grade sole leather 
and shin leather counters make a shoe that stands up under hard 
service. 


proved for fil-—scientific pre-stretching maintains tensile 


strength, pliability, softness of leather — assures accurate fit 
through life of shoe. 


proved for ComfOort—specially designed and processed 


shin counters help prevent blisters. Sponge rubber sock liner 
assures comfortable footing. 


and again in 1946... 
No Compresso-Lock Detachable 
Cleat, round or oblong, has ever 
come off on the playing field! 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS .. SINCE 1898 .. MAKERS OF THE FINEST IN ATHLETIC SHOES 
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Keeps Players in the Game! 


The skilled use of SR Athletic Tape will not only 
protect injuries, but also prevent them .. . 

will keep your entire team at its peak all 
through the season. Today, more than 

ever, coaches and trainers depend on 

SR Athletic Tape to maintain their 

teams at full competitive strength, 


@ MINIMUM SKIN IRRITATION... 
new ivory-white adhesive re- 
duces possibility of dermatitis. 


@ MAXIMUM SUPPORT... sturdy 
quality permits firm strapping. 


@ OVERSIZE CORE... revolves 
freely on thumb, permitting 
greater tension control. 


e GREATER SHELF LIFE . ... 
lasts longer—resists the effects 
of high humidity. 


Sold in various cuts, each 10 
yards long, through Sporting 
Goods Dealers only. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


The SEAMLESS RUBBER @»mjany 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A, FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


#08, v.8. Pat. OFF, 


| clerk to make ihe arrangements for the 
preserves: a part of which consisted in 
| constructing the seats. The seats, built by 
| an -independent contractor, were negli- 
|gently constructed, uninspected, and fell 
| during the exhibition, inflicting injuries 
| upon the plaintiff, who had paid admission. 
| It was held by the appellate court of In- 
| diana that the board had power to arrange 
| for the exercise; that the act of the clerk 
in having the seats constructed was min- 
|isterial; and that if negligent, he was 
| jointly liable with the members of the 
| board for the collapsed seats. The suit 
| was not against the school board as such, 
but against its members and the clerk in- 
dividually.® 

A ten-year old school child was injured 
while playing on the school playground 
The injury was caused by contact with a 
cement box projecting above the surfac 
of the ground. The school was held liabl 
for negligence. The box had remained ex- 
posed for several years, a sufficient time 
to charge the district with knowledge of 
its existence and potential danger.’ 

Still another case of negligence in care 
and repair of equipment is one in which 
a school district was held liable for the 
injury of a child on a teeter board. The 
board had been moved from its original 
position and dangerously used as a swing 
If the teacher knew of its removal, it was 
negligent to permit it, if she did not know 
of it, it was negligence not to have ob- 
served it.8 

In Brown vs. City of New York, th 
court took a more lenient attitude.® A 
child fell through a hole in the board floor 
of a playground in a public school. The 
defect had beeen apparent long enough t 
imply notice to the city. Under the stat- 
ute the title to school property was in the 
city; the care, control and custody being 
in the Board of Education. The complaint 
was dismissed. Education, erecting and 
maintaining schools, is purely a_ publi 
duty in the discharge and performance of 
which the local municipal body, as the 
state’s representative, is exempt fron 
bility for either faulty construction, or re- 
pair of the school buildings, or for the 
torts of its servants employed therein 

In consideration of negligence in the 
specific performance of physical educatior 
activities it may be concluded that these 
activities are also governmental. No lia- 
bility will arise against a school or school 
district in the absence of legislation impos- 
ing such a liability. The immunity of the 
school does not extend to an individual, 

| who himself, is guilty of negligence thus 
causing injury. 
(Continued on page 47) 


6 Adams v. Schneider et al., 71 Ind. Appl. 249 
124 N. E. 718, Trusler Essentials of School Law 
| page 405. 
| * Bridge v. Board of Education of City of Los 
Angeles, 38 Pac. (2nd 199) (Cal.). 
|} S%Bruenn v. North Yakima School District 101 
| (Wash. 374:172, Pac. 569). 
| ® Brown v. City of New York, 66 N. Y. § 
(1900). 
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COURT PERFORMANCE 
Gu Mme 


America’s No. | 
BASKETBALL 
SHOE! 


FROM coast to coast, Converse “All Star” basketball shoes hold hands-down 
preference with the footwise coaches of America’s #1 sport. More coaches 
specify “ALL STARS” for their squads ... more players wear these famous 
shoes than any other shoe especially designed for basketball. For the maxi- 
mum in true fit and comfort, for amazing durability, for more games in the win 
column of the season’s score-book, say “ALL STARS” to your distributor. 


“ALL STAR’’ FEATURES MEAN ALL STAR PERFORMANCE 


NON-MARKING MOLDED OUTSOLE . . . Positive, non-skid traction on 
all types of floors. 

COMFORT ARCH AND SPECIAL CUSHION HEEL .. extra support for 
weak arches, greater protection for normal feet; safeguards against 
bone bruises. 


LIGHTWEIGHT . . . to minimize foot fatigue 

HEAVY TOE-GUARD ... extra wear where it’s needed 
HIGH PEG TOP... gives perfect ankle support 
REINFORCED EYELETS... in there to stay 
FOOT-FITTING LAST ... provides maximum comfort 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


; 
r 
a ‘ 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
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Hold That Line! Block That Pass! 


(Continued from page 11) 


his side line or was set up toward his own 
side line. As the diagram illustrates, the 
formation cannot be strong to its right 
when the right halfback is sent in motion 
either to the right or left side line. 


Four-Man Line Variations Used By 
Michigan Against Illinois 


Diagram 19 illustrates the four-man 
cross-charging line defense employed to 
defend against Ray Eliot’s T formation 
and his fast, shifty halfback, Buddy 
Young. 

Coach Eliot employed a split line, and 
Buddy Young was shifted from his regu- 
lar left halfback position to the right half- 
back position on certain plays. We felt 
that Illinois did not have a very good 
passer, and as a consequence, we gambled 
on being hurt with passes by placing our 
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strength where we could defend against 
Young. We did not use the cross-charging 
and looping four-man line every play, but 
we did employ it about every other play. 
We also used the five-man and seven-mar 
looping line. 

As shown in Diagram 19, we instructed 
our defensive linemen in their cross-charg- 
ing to dive for gaps. Again we made an 
effort to get men to the spots where the 
plays originated. The quarterback should 
operate under the center, as he does when 
the T formation is employed with a tight 
line. The Illinois quarterback must move 
out to a spot behind the defensive tackles 
to initiate the plays. There are three 
things which may happen when he gets to 
these spots. He may fake to give the ball 
to the halfback on a “dive” and keep it. 
If he keeps the ball, again he may do one 
of two things with it. He may fake a 
lateral to the left halfback running wide 
and go off tackle. He may actually lateral 
the ball to the left halfback going off- 
tackle or wide. The left halfback then 
can do one of two things. He may actually 
run wide, or he may fake a wide end run 
and throw a running pass downfield. There 
is, also, the possibility of the quarterback 
sneak. These plays were used to both 
sides, 

Diagrams 20 and 21 illustrate the ac- 
tions of the backfield on the series of plays 
explained above. Illinois also had a coun- 
ter play, but we did not consider it one 
of their stronger plays. 

In setting up our defense we tried to 
guard against the basic series diagrammed 
above and left ourselves vulnerable for a 
passing attack and for the counter plays. 
We instructed our line-backers to be ready 
at all times to work against the cross- 
charge when necessary. Then we gave 
each of the line-backers a definite respon- 
sibility. The outside line-backers were 
given the responsibility of defending 
against the “throw out.” The defensive 
fullback and the defensive center were 
given the responsibility of defending 
against the “dive” or quick-opening plays 
between the guards and tackles or between 
the tackles and ends. The center line- 
backer, the defensive quarter, was given 
the responsibility of defending against the 
quarterback sneak. 

We gave our players definite responsibil- 
ity in tackling the “diver,” whether or not 
he had the ball. We did this for two 
reasons. In the first place, Illinois’ decep- 
tion was very good, and we did not want 
Buddy Young to get into our tertiary on 
quick-opening plays. Then, since we were 
vulnerable to a forward pass, we wanted 
to hold up any back trying to get down 
the field for a forward pass. The center 
line-backer was also given the responsibil- 
ity of doing whatever Young did. If 


Young went in motion, the line-backer 
went in motion; if Young “dove,” he was 
instructed to “dive.” Illinois did not use 
a man-in-motion against us. If Illinois had 
used a flanker, we would not have been 
able to use this defense. 


Seven-Man Line Defense Against the 
T Formation 


Diagram 22 illustrates a seven-man line 
defense which may be used to advantage 
against the T formation. 

The seven-man line lends itself well to 
straightaway charging, crosscharging, and 
looping by the defensive line. We loop our 
line in both directions in an effort to get 
men to the spots from which the quarter- 
back operates. We favor the wide side of 
the field with our loops and cross-charging. 
Our ends never cross the line of scrimmage 
except to make a tackle. 

The middle line-backer must be con- 
scious of the direction of the loop or 
eross-charge, and he is responsible for 
what he sees developing against the cross- 
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charge. He should take a position three 
to four yards directly behind the center 
and should be conscious of the quarterback 
sneak. The sneak is not particularly dan- 
gerous when the defensive team is employ- 
ing a charging and looping line. 


Eight-Man Line as a Goal-Line Defense 


Diagram 23 illustrates an eight-man line, 
which may be employed on the goal line. 

We use this formation back of our 20- 
yard line and sometimes out in the middle 
of the field in certain situations. The de- 
fensive linemen are stationed in the of- 
fensive teams. The defensive guards should 
charge the shoulders of the offensive 
guards. It is most important that the 
“diver” be tackled in employing this de- 
fense, so that only the defensive ends can 
be released as receivers of passes. The 
eight men must rush the passer fast and 
hard. This defense is weak against wide 
plays, but the offensive team is also weak 
on wide plays. This defensive set-up 
should never be used against a single- 
wingback formation. It is an excellent 
defense against the bucking game of any 
formation. The three men backing up 
should use a zone defense and should re- 
ceive from the eight-man line valuable 
support. 


Defenses Against Single-W ingback 


Formation 


Diagram 24 illustrates a 5-3-2-1 defense 
against a single-wingback formation. 

We use a five, six, and seven-man line 
against the single-wingback formation. 
We do not loop or charge our linemen 
against this formation, nor do we ever 
use a four-man line against it. Our tackles 
play ag guards, and our ends play as 
tackles when we operate from a five-man 
line. 

Diagram 25 illustrates an overshifted 
six-man line against the single-wingback 
formation. 


Under-Shifted Six-Man Line Against 
the Single-Wingback Formation 


26 illustrates an undershifted 
against the single-wingback 


Diagram 
six-man line 
formation. 

Diagram 27 illustrates 
seven-man line against the single-wing- 
back formation. The defensive guards 
are instructed never to penetrate more 
than one yard in their initial movement. 
All five middle linemen should more or less 
chuck along the line. The ends should play 
a waiting game and should drop back into 
the pass defense. 


an over-shifted 


Stunts for Defensive Guards 
We teach our guards three different 


maneuvers to be used in getting across the 
line of scrimmage. If anyone has a little 
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stunt of his own that he can use effectively, 
we encourage him to use it. 

One stunt we teach the guards is the 
“Submarine.” In performing this stunt 
the guard dives under the offensive line- 
men. The guard should throw his head 
and shoulders flat upon the ground be- 
tween two opponents. He should dig as 
deep as is possible and should dive com- 
pletely to the ground with his shoulders. 
Some players become proficient in feinting 
a high charge before making their dives. 
The guard should draw his feet up under 
him the moment his shoulders make con- 
tact with the ground, so as to be able to 
rise after the initial charge of the offen- 
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sive linemen. The defensive man often 
gets across the line of scrimmage when- 
ever this method is used, and whenever he 
is not able to get across, he piles the two 
men facing him on the line of scrimmage. 
blocking any play over his position. This 
maneuver is used when the guard antici- 
pates a mass attack over his position. It 
is used effectively down on the goal line. 
It is most important that the guard keep 
his feet under him and be in a position to 
meet the play instead of staying prone 
on the ground. 

The next stunt we teach our defensive 
guards to use in getting across the line of 
scrimmage is the “squirrel” or “going over 
the top.” There are two methods of going 
over the top. In one method the defensive 
guard goes over in hurdle fashion with 
one foot out in front and the other behind 
in the form of a hurdler. The second is 
a method of diving over the line head first 

When he hurdles, the guard places one 
hand on the back of each opponent and 
swings one leg over their backs, pushing 
them down sharply with the hands as he 
jumps. This stunt can often be used clev- 
erly by a long, lanky guard. 

These two methods of going over the 


top of the offensive linemen should onl) 


be used on long yardage situations when 
wide play or a pass play is expected 

The third stunt we teach the guard is 
the side-step. In this maneuver the guard 
side-steps one blocker and plays the other 
Since it is very dangerous for one defen- 
sive man to play two blockers at the same 
time, this method gives the guard a chance 
to concentrate all his force on one 
nent. The defensive guard should side-stey 
the guard playing immediately in front of 
him and should charge across at the other 
opponent. The movement must be fast 
enough to elude one blocker, and th 
charge on the offensive lineman must be 
with sufficient force to charge him back- 
ward and away from the play. 

We also give our defensive tackles three 
methods of getting across the line of scrim- 
mage. We teach him the power charge 
the straight side step, and the fadeaway 
step. Again we prefer our tackles to use 
the stunts they can execute the best, re- 
gardless of whether these are the ones we 
teach them. Linemen do a better job when 
they are operating naturally and without 
having to do a great deal of thinking. 

We never use a looping line against 
single-wingback formation. Should ou! 
opponents use a looping line against ou! 
single-wingback formation, we start pound- 
ing at one offensive hole. This procedur 
usually results in a team’s being able to 
march right on down the field at the rat 
of four and five yards a try. Dick Har- 
low was the first coach to use the looping 
defense. He gave everyone a great deal 
of trouble for a while. Penn State used 
it for two or three years very successfull) 
until their opponents drove them out of 
it with the tactics just explained. 
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WHEATIES 


for NOVEMBER, 


You get a head start on your coaching 
program when you hand every boy who 
comes out for your team a copy of Wheaties 
famous “‘Library of Sports’’ book, ‘““Want to 
be a Basketball Champion?” Here, in 32 
pointer-packed, picture-filled pages, are the 
fundamentals you explain and demonstrate 
in opening practice sessions—and which you 
point up all through the season. 

Contents include: Bounce Pass, Base- 
ball Pass, Two-Handed Pass, Shovel 
Pass, Overhead Pass, Hook Pass, Chest 
Shot, Lay-Up Shot, One-Hand Set Shot, 
Pivot Shot, Foul Shot, Dribbling, Indi- 
vidual Offense, Individual Defense, and 


Wheaties Library of Sports 
Dept. 267, Mi polis, Mi 





Please send me 


Name 
School or Organization 
Street 


City__ 


copies of Dave MacMillan’s basketball coaching 
manual. I enclose 5c for each book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


*Written by Dave MacMillan, one 


of the greatest professional players of all time 
and Head Basketball Coach, University of Minnesota. 


Switching. Also important training and 
conditioning tips to help keep your squad in 
top physical condition. 

These are not give-away books. They 
contain no advertising. Regular method 
of distribution is a box top-cash offer de- 
scribed on each Wheaties package. Now 
coaches or athletic directors may place bulk 
orders for their teams—and no box tops 
required. 

Just mail coupon below—with check or 
money order to cover cost of printing and 
mailing (5c per book). Send your order 
today. Or write for free sample copy. 


SPECIAL TEAM ORDER FORM... 


“Wheaties” 
and *’ Breakfast 
of Champions” 
are registered 
trade marks of 
General Mills, 
Inc., sponsors 
of the Wheaties 


“Library of Sports.” 











Easy-to-learn sequence photos of pass- 
ing, shooting, and dribbling illustrate 
MacMillan's short, readable text. 





Special feature is a series of “Don't” lists 
which help check bad basketball habits. 


WITH MILK 


‘Breakfast of Champions” “°°” 
























New Hockey Drills 


By Westcott E. S. Moulton 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Brown University 


HE CHIEF limiting factor in ath- 

letic coaching is time. Especially 
is this true for the hockey coach 
whose number of practices outside is de- 
termined by weather conditions and in- 
doors by the scarcity of hockey rinks. 
Consequently, the good coach must organ- 
ize his practices with drills which will most 
benefit his team and will pay off with the 
best results. He must analyze his squad 
early to determine their chief weaknesses 
and then must use the practice drills which 
will effectively accomplish the maximum 
results in the shortest amount of time. 
An important point which should be kept 
in mind is the daily condition of the ice. 
Drills should be flexible to fit the ice con- 
ditions for that particular day. Smooth, 
fast, hard ice permits a different typé¢ of 
practice from rough, slow, and soft ice. 
The recent scientific development of all 
athletic sports has also invaded the field 


puck to the side of the rink. 





Illustration 2: The 
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of ice hockey. The accompanying drills 
have been tested and proved in rugged 
competition and it will be up to the coach 
to choose which will benefit his particular 
team. 

One of the most difficult conditions to 
simulate in hockey without actual game 
scrimmage is the pressure of competition. 
A good drill to develop speed and poise 
under pressure early in the season is to 
have one player with the puck and an- 
other about ten feet behind him start 
simultaneously from one blue line. The 
object of this drill is for the puck-carrier 
to keep ahead of his pursuer, skate in on 
the goal-tender, and score. The player 
following tries his best to overtake the 
carrier and either get the puck from him 
or thwart the attempt at a goal. This 
drill gives practice in dribbling the puck, 
in speed, competition, and play under 
pressure. It will also help to separate 





Illustration 1 shows the goalie coming out of the cage to make a good save and bat the 


goalie has come out too late to save the goal. The puck may be seen 
just behind him heading into the cage. 








quickly and easily the good from the poor 
players early in the season. To carry this 
drill one step further the carrier, when he 
loses the puck to his pursuer, should stop 
and start in the opposite direction, should 
check back in other words, one of the most 
valuable defensive measures in hockey 
See Diagram 1 for the most efficient way 
to organize this drill. 

Among the oldest and yet perhaps one 
of the most valuable and fundamental 
drills is that of passing and receiving 
passes from team mates. This should be 
included in every practice session through- 
out the season. An efficient way to or- 
ganize this drill is to have each forward 
line and defensive combination form in a 
stationary position across the rink. In 
this way several combinations can be 
lined up on the ice at one time using every 
available part of the rink. Each group 
should be given a puck and from this sta- 
tionary position they should pass the puck 
back and forth to each other for several 
minutes. Control, speed, and accuracy 
are to be stressed at this time. Then all 
combinations should line up at one end 
of the rink and skate to the opposite goal, 
passing as often as possible and then at- 
tempting to score. Competition is engen- 
dered by having a manager keep a record 
of the number of passes each group com- 
pletes with the winning line and defense 
rewarded by starting the next practice 
scrimmage. 

The quickest way to advance the puck 
into attacking territory is by controlled 
forward passing. Although every coach 
knows this well and continually exhorts his 
team to forward pass whenever possible, 
very few have actually organized drills to 
accomplish this important objective. A 
simple drill which may aid in developing 
this technique is to have one player start- 
ing from his blue line, skate as fast as he 
can directly toward the opposing goal 
with his head turned back over his shoul- 
der looking at his team mate on the blue 
line. The latter who has the puck allows 
his mate to skate ahead some distance and 
then shoots the puck forward to him. It 
is then up to the receiver to stop the puck 
with his stick, take control of it, speed in 
on the goalie, and score. The player for- 
warding the puck should shoot it hard and 
fast directly at his team mate because the 
latter is going away from it at top speed 
and a slow-moving puck is easily inter- 
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cepted by the opponents. The receiver 
should learn to swerve quickly if neces- 
sary to receive the pass and continue on 
to the goal. This drill has the double 


value of teaching a passer to forward the 
puck accurately, no mean accomplishment, 
and also of training his team mate to re- 
ceive the pass easily while in motion. The 





receiver should skate in as straight a line 
as possible while waiting for the forward 
pass as he then offers a steady target at 
which the passer should shoot. See Dia- 
gram 2 for organizing this drill. 

Many times in a game an attacking 
player is in front of the opposing goal and 
a quick pass-out from a team mate puts 


Illustration 3: The goalie has just stopped the shot and is in the process of clearing the 


puck to the side. The defense man is covering the opposing forward who is attempting to slap 


in the rebound. 


te ie. 


Illustration 4: The 


goal tender has stopped a shot and is about to clear the puck to his 





team mate. The opposing wing is on the wrong side of the goal to score on the rebound. 





= 
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Illustration 5: 





The goal tender has just made a good stop, but he is lucky that his team 


mate is in position to pick up the rebound as the goalie is out of position and out of control. 
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Usually he is so 
closely covered, that he has no time to 
stop the puck, control it, and then shoot. 
In short, he must poke or slap the puck 
into the cage all in one motion without 


him in scoring position. 


stopping it. This is a tricky procedure 
and it takes much practice to be able to 
score consistently on this type of pass-out 
Yet, if this maneuver is executed cor- 
rectly, the opposing goal-tender is rarely 
able to stop it. This drill may be prac- 
ticed at each end of the rink with the 
coach standing at different spots around 
the goal and passing the puck out to his 
players coming in on the goal from dif- 
ferent angles. The puck should be passed 
out at varying speeds and on different 
sides of the attacker. This drill will pay 
big dividends according to the time de- 
voted to it. Gradually the players will 
catch on to the idea of counteracting the 
angle from which the puck is coming to- 
ward them and learn to overcome th 
angle at which the goal is situated 

Shooting at the goal is one drill neve: 
overlooked by any coach. There is 
special drill, however, in shooting which is 
a little more advanced than that used by 
the ordinary player of high school or col- 
lege caliber. Perhaps at the moment it is 
a strictly Canadian professional hockey) 
accomplishment. Nevertheless, it is a 
valuable drill to include at least for the 
best shots on the team. This tricky and 
effective shot is aimed at the inside post 
of the goal. However, just as the shot is 
made the blade of the stick is snapped 
open and back by a quick twist of the 
wrists. The puck will go into the oppo- 
site corner of the goal to the consterna- 
tion and impotence of the goal tender 
This wrist snap will be difficult to control 
at first and many shots will miss the goal 
entirely, but persistence, control, and ac- 
curacy will eventually pay off. 

Too many good passes are intercepted 
by the opposing team thus preventing the 
success of continuous sorties at the goal 
To overcome interceptions an excellent 
drill is to teach players to flip the pass 
over opposing sticks to their objective. A 
line of players is placed on each side oi 
the rink. Each pair is given a puck and 
the drill is to practice flipping the puck 
across the rink to each other. This should 
be a rather soft pass with plenty of wrist 
snap to give spin and lift to the puck to 
propel it into the air so that it will drop 
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Brainwork builds strategy, but a team wins 
on its feet. Keds equip your team for fast foot-work— 










they’re scientifically lasted to give the foot freedom for action, 
and to offset strain and fatigue. 


The proof? Keds have been the choice of Champs for years; they’re 
current favorites with winning teams all over the country. 
You find the reason in many exclusive Keds features. 
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SHOCK-PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 
Eliminates the strain of 
pouaens so leg and feet 
muscles don’t tire easily. 
Helps staying power. Write for your Free Copies 


"Individual and Team Offense” — written 
by John Lawther, coach of famous 
Pennsylvania State College Teams. 
Packed with lively illustrations, dia- 
grams. Order enough for your team. 








TRACTION SOLES 


Built to grab the floor in neat 
dodges, sudden runs, quick 
stops. Sturdy, yet light— 
Keds are Fast. 





TAILORED TWO-PIECE TOPS 


Smooth inside seams do away 
with blister worries. ro 
smarting. Slant tops lace tight 
for support without binding. 


AEG.0.S. BAT. OF8, 


Tre Soe of Champions 




















They’re not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. bs 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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to the ice before it reaches the receiver. 
The shot or pass should not be hard or it 
will carry in the air far beyond the ob- 
jective. Early in this drill it should be 
stressed that the puck should be about in 
the center of the blade of the stick be- 
cause if it is near the heel of the stick too 
much force will be generated. To make 
this drill even more effective it is a good 
idea to station a player in the center of 
the ice between the two passing players so 
that the puck will actually be lifted over 
his stick as in game competition. Tried at 
first in a stationary position, this flip pass- 
ing should later be practiced while skating 
up and down the ice, especially in the 
vicinity of the goal. 

American hockey players are not usu- 
ally adept at protecting the puck with 
their bodies and legs. Too often the Ameri- 
can player is easily knocked off balance 
by a slight body check from the opposing 
defense. A good drill to develop balance 
and confidence is to have a two-man at- 
tack come in on the coach himself who is 
stationed just inside of the attacking zone 
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Illustration 6: The goalie has stopped the shot and is covering the rebound. Defense man 
3 has the opposing wing partially covered. Either the goal tender can clear the puck to his 
team mate 7, or he can sweep the puck to the opposite side of the rink. 





Illustration 7 shows good covering around the goal. Practically every opponent in position 
to score is being covered closely. With the puck in this r° 





sie 


sition, however, the goalie should 


be on his feet as the open angle of the cage is very small. If the puck could be flipped over 
scored 


the goalie’s stick to the waiting attacker in front of the cage, an easy goal would be 


before the goal tender could recover his position. 
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pyssrcorr E. S. MOULTON 
while at Pomfiet School contrib- 
uted some very excellent articles on 
hockey to the al, Upon his dis- 
charge from the Navy last winter, he 
served as assistant coach of hockey at 
Yale. In July he was appointed di- 
rector of intramural athletics at Brown 
University. 











line to one side of the rink. The attackers 
should approach with the carrier in the 
center of the ice and his wing even with 
him along the side of the rink near the 
boards. Just as the attack crosses the 
blue line of the attacking zone, the pass 
should be made to the wing and the latter, 
as he receives the puck, should cut sharply 
inside the coach carrying the puck slightly 
behind and on the side away from the 
coach, protecting it with his body. With 
the proper balance the carrier can receive 
the body check of the coach on his hips, 
legs, or shoulders, carry on by, and shoot 
at the goal. This drill has several advan- 
tages. It teaches passing and the receiv- 
ing of passes. It develops in the puck- 
carrier the ability to cut in toward the 
center of the rink where most goals are 
scored, and it eventually accomplishes its 
objective of teaching players to take body 
checks without losing control of the puck 
or their balance. See Diagram 3 for this 
drill. 

Many times coaches have seen a well- 
directed attack by the opponents foiled 
and turned to the side or rear of the goal 
by a good defense, only to have the puck 
passed out to an opponent, coming in late 
on the play who has an excellent chance 
to score. To develop this into a regular 
scoring play a drill has been devised. Have 
a two man attack start up the ice with 
the carrier considerably in advance of his 
team mate. The latter can lag behind, 
and he should be quite far behind, in this 
play just as though he had started late 
when his own team had made a quick 
break. The carrier takes the puck in on 
the defense and then skates to the side 
along the boards drawing the defense with 
him. Suddenly, with the flip pass he lifts 
the puck back to his lagging team mate 
who has timed his speed watching for the 
flip pass-out in front of the cage. Darting 
in and picking up the puck on this soft 
pass, Le will often find no one in front of 
him but the surprised goalie. If the car- 
rier is forced by the defense to circle the 
cage, it has been found that the flip-out 
is more effective if it is made just before 
he circles the goal. See Diagram 4 for the 
set-up for this drill. At first this drill 
should be practiced without any opposing 
defense. Later, one defensive player may 
be used and then two. This is a great 
scoring play because most defensive com- 
binations are taught to cover any oppon- 
ents in the scoring area and when they 
look and see no opponent in front of the 
goal they tend to relax momentarily. Thus 
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As Demonstrated 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OKLAHOMA A & M TEAM 


a series of six, 16mm sound, 
instructional films on the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BASKETBALL 


running time approximately one hour 

















Calculated to improve individual and team perform- 
ance on the basketball court, this film series skillfully 
presents and explains every major aspect of the game. 
Under Coach Henry Iba’s guidance, the star “Aggie” 
aggregration that emerged this year with the national 
basketball championship for the second successive 
time, demonstrates the art of successful basketball play 
in fundamental terms. PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 
BASKETBALL! was specifically designed as a coach's’ 
aid in the building of a winning team. It, too, may be The same Oklahoma A & M basketball squad that 
used effectively for introducing to the sports enthusiast earned nation-wide repute for the past two years, 


the finer points of this fast, thrilling game. paced by the famous seven-foot all-America center, 
P ° && Bob Kurland, demonstrates the caliber of play that 


spells victory. 





































Arranged for the 
convenience of 
coaches in six indi- 
vidual though inte- 
grated films, the 
series demonstrates: 
individual offense, 
individual defense, 
team styles of play, 
Iba’s 21 famous of- 
fensive plays diag- 
nosed, strategy and 
drills. 


Slow motion, close-ups, and unique camera angles are used, 
with plays analyzed and interpreted by narration. Superior 


Narrated by 
BILL SLATER 


THE EXCITING 
ACTION OF 
AMERICA’S MOST 
POPULAR GAME, 
TRANSLATED 
INTO FUNDAMENTALS 








photography lends sharpness of detail to fast moving action. Purchase price of the entire series: $150 
10% discount with odvance payment of $15, if ordered by December 15th, 1946 
AN ASSOCIATION FILMS PRODUCTION payment to be refunded if not satisfied. 
Produced and Directed by 2 
EDMUND DORFMANN To ensure early delivery, at lower cost, place your 


President, American Institute of Motion Pictures advance order with our New York office NOW! 


| ASSOCIATION FILMS 
sy rm (¥.M.CA. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU) 
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© That sums up 
Jordan Olivar’s 
enthusiam about 
his new career as 
a Field Underwriter 
for The Mutual Life. 









Many ex-coaches have successfully passed 
Mutual Life’s scientific Aptitude Test . .. 


well-fitted for this lucrative and highly 
interesting career. 

Make a successful score on the test and 
you may become eligible for our 3-year 
on-the-job training course, with a guaran- 
teed income for the first two years. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan provides earnings limited only by 
your own efforts . . . with a liberal retire- 
ment income at age 65! Mail coupon 
today for the test that has started many 
coaches on a new and profitable career. It 
may be your key to greater success! 


pi Bt Ba 


34 Nassov Street Lewis W . Douglas, 
New York 5,N.Y. President 





GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


Name 





Home Addr 





indicating that coaches are unusually 








if the attacker will stay out of the scoring 
area until the flip pass is about to be 
made, he will find that he is completely 
uncovered. This drill has the added value 
of teaching players that no matter how 
far behind the attack they may be, they 
are always potential scorers because of 
this play. 


The T and the 


Notre Dame Box 
By Glenn Wilson 


Head Coach, Coolidge, Arizona, High School 


North-South All-Star Football Game 

of 1945, that plans are under way 
for the 1946 game. Present plans, under 
the sponsorship of the Arizona Interscho- 
lastic Association, are for the game to be 
played at the University at Tucson every 
other year and at Arizona State College 
at Tempe on alternate years. This switch- 
ing of sites will give the two largest popu- 
lation centers of the state an opportunity 
to view the game and the two major 
schools equal opportunity to stage the con- 
tests. 

From a financial standpoint the first 
game was an entire success. The $5000 
realized as a net profit was distributed to 
all the high schools of the state that play 
either eleven-man or six-man football, the 
money to be used to insure the boys en- 
gaged in these sports against injury. Dis- 
tribution was made on a basis of average 
daily attendance at the various schools. 

Players for the two squads, twenty-four 
on each, were chosen by ballot by all the 
football coaches of the two sections of the 
state. The division of the state into two 
geographical and almost numerically equal 
parts, and the balloting, was done under 
the supervision of Coach Casteel. The 
coaches were, also, selected by ballot. 

The South used a straight T formation 
on offense as shown in Diagram 1, while 
the North operated from the Notre Dame 
Box shown in Diagram 2. Both teams 
used an orthodox 6—2—2—1 defense. The 
South used the unit plan of substitution, 
with one team playing the first and third 
quarters; the other playing the second and 
fourth. The equal division of strength in 
the two South teams was evident as each 
team scored two touchdowns. 

The North, with only six backs in play- 
able condition, substituted individually. 
Two of their backs played almost the en- 
tire game. 

Diagrams 3, 4, and 5 show some of the 
T plays used effectively in the initial drive. 
The longest gain was a 30-yard run on 
play 3. The score was made with 4. The 
South had three of the fastest boys in the 
state at quarterback, right half, and full 
back. The South scored their second 
touchdown from forty yards out with the 
play shown in Diagram 6. The third South 


S: successful was the first Arizona 
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A new gym activity ...a new sport... 
to give a real lift to your physical edu- 
cational program. Fits naturally into 
your regular training activity as a me- 


dium for building supple bodies and « 


developing muscular coordination. But 
. .. besides that! . . . the Medart Acro- 
mat-Trampolin has definite ““Play-Ap- 
peal”. . . youngsters will enjoy it as a 
separate recreational activity. 


3535 DE KALB ST. 








score came as the result of three consecu- 
tive passes for 12, 15, and 18 yards. Dia- 
gram 7 shows the pass to the left end used 
first and third in this series. The South 
left end, a converted fullback, was a rangy, 
sticky-fingered receiver with tremendous 
leg spring and a deceptive change of pace. 
Diagram 8 shows a 15-yard gainer to the 
right half. A South halfback intercepted 
a flat pass and ran 75 yards for the final 
touchdown and the most thrilling play of 
the game. 

The North had a very fine passer in 
their left halfback and took to the airways 
frequently. They completed fourteen of 
thirty-two aerials with five interceptions. 
One of their favorite passes is shown in 
Diagram 9. The North left end was not 
too fast but a very powerful, rugged run- 
ner. This was an ideal play for this type 
of receiver. The fan or optional pass 
shown in Diagram 10 was also used effec- 
tively. Two of their most potent running 
plays are illustrated in Diagram 11 and 12. 

Plans for this year’s game have already 
been nearly perfected. Only two major 
changes are planned. First, the game will 
be played the first week-end in December. 
Thus the boys will not be away from home 
at Christmas and there will be no conflict 
with the basketball season. Second; the 
squads will be increased from 24 to 30 
players each. This will give a wider repre- 
sentation of schools and give more boys 
the chance to participate. 























DIAG. I2 








The Medart Acromat-Trampolin ap- 
peals to both boys and girls... in every 
age group. It’s sheer fun appeal will, 
of course, be uppermost in the minds 
of youngsters. Older students will 
work-out on the trampoline to develop 
expert skill. That’s why the Medart 
Acromat-Trampolin gives a real lift to 
physical education activity ...in grade 
school, high school and college! 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
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BRINGS NEW ENTHUSIASM TO 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITY 
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THE MODERN 


ECONOMICAL 
STRONG 
EASY TO APPLY 


ABOVE ALL— 


eFFICIENT® 


Materials Needed: One-half length 3” 
Ace Bandage No. 8 (with Lastex*) for 
figure-of-8 wraps about ankle and foot. 
Four pieces of 1%” adhesive tape. 





Procedure: After ankle is wrapped snugly 
with the Ace Bandage, apply two pieces 
of 1%” tape, superimposed. Start on 
ridge of arch, passing beneath the foot 
on the inside, pull up tightly on the out- 
side and carry over in front of outer 
ankle bone to a point approximately 4” 
above inner ankle bone. The other two 
adhesive strips, superimposed, are also 
started from ridge of arch and applied 
in exactly the opposite manner. This will 
give strong support without the cast-like 
rigidity which frequently transfers shock 
from ankle to knee, sometimes causing 
severe injuries that put players on the 
sidelines for a long period. 

* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, ° 

ACE BANDAGES 


Sold Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Drug Stores 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Be Game 


By Herbert Kirstein 


THLETES are born, and made. 
A Players of average ability, far more 

plenteous than the gifted, develop 
into top-notch athletes through coaching 
and training. Whether the training sched- 
ule is curricularly required or self-imposed, 
there are periods when the technical agili- 
ties must be brought to the player’s at- 
tention. 

With technical training, there is a psy- 
chological aspect. Modern athletics are as 
much for crowd entertainment as they are 
for development of hardihood in the play- 
ers. In smaller schools especially, bleech- 
ers and grandstands furnish a large share 
of the financial as well as moral support, 
and hence, deserve a consideration. 

The athlete needs to develop a relation- 
ship to the crowd, or, to state the matter 
more essentially, he should be aware of the 
fan’s meaning to himself. The man in 
the best position to prepare the student for 
the conditions under which he works is the 
coach. His precise and correct tutoring 
inspires confidence and adjusts the players 
to over-flowing cheering mobs. 

Not enough to be adjusted only to by- 
standers, each playing student must have 
knowledge of his own position in relation 
to that of his team mates. The basketball 
team consists of a five-man squad intent 
on executing movements to out-manipulate 
another similarly composed body. Each 
man of the ten should realize his duties to 
his particular team. 

A player will be sportsmanlike in the 
degree to which he understands the game 
he is about. In theory, the purpose of 
sports, especially the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, is to build character, and add to 
the student a useful knowledge of competi- 
tive practices. Under actual conditions, 
however, the player, consciously, receives 
little of these admirable characteristics, 
but has relationship with only one element, 
the will-to-win. He is out to take the 
game! 

It is, at times, disheartening to see some 
aggressive youth let goal seeking obstruct 
his sense of fair play. He defeats his own 
purpose, and that of the game. Distaste- 
ful methods of playing crop up later to mar 
character more vividly than simple athletic 
defeat ever could. It has been said that 
the winner in any contest was he who 
learned the most. That is as true in the 
sports world. Learning to accept defeat 
is not an unusable lesson. 

Honest rivalry and acceptance of results 
have a moral quality. The games are gov- 
erned by rules and watched over by offi- 
cials to see that the physical commitments 
are lived up to. But to keep up the stand- 
ards of sportsmanship, and better enter- 
tain the crowd, a player should be game, 
and clean. He accomplishes this by being 
effectively and efficiently TRAINED. 
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LECTURES 
Texas High School 


Coaching School Textbook 


Volume VIII—7 Lecturers 
124 pages—214 diagrams 
price $5.00 


RAY ELIOT 
University of Illinois 


The Illinois T Basic Plays 
Trap Plays, Man-In-Motion series. 


Corpus Christi H.S. 


Organization of the High School 
Coaches Program, 
Scouting, Selection of Formation. 


ECK CURTIS 
Dallas H.S. 
The T Formation, Fundamentals, 


DANA BIBLE 
University of Texas 


The Texas Offense, Passing Game, 
Weak Side Plays, Strong Side Plays. 


BULLY GILLSTRAP 


Blocking, Defense 
Against the T, 
Mouse Trapping, Angle Charging 


FRANK KIMBROUGH 
Baylor University 
Pass Offense and Defense, 


Protection for Passer, 
Offensive Center. 


ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 
Shooting, Zone Defense, 


Defense for Free Throws, 

) Kentucky's Figure Eight Offense 

Oklahoma Footbal! 
Coaching School 

) Volume |—3 Lecturers 


University of Texas 


121 pages—223 diagrams 
price $5.00 
FRITZ CRISLER 
University of Michigan 


Michigan Offense, Crisler's T, 
Defense Against the T, 

Looping line Against the T. 
Eight, Seven, Five, Four-Man Line. 


ED McKEEVER 
Cornell University 


Signal System, Army Plays, 


Balanced and Unbalanced. 


Defenses Against Single Wing 


BILLIE STAMP 
Oklahoma State Champion 


Organization of Practice, 
Drills, Offensive Formation. 


order from 


OTIS COFFEY 


PAMPA 
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COACHING SCHOOL j 


Football Coaches Association 


TEXAS 
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Play Championship 
Basketball! 


HE fundamentals of basketball, as 

| demonstrated by Oklahoma A & M 

under the direction of its coach 
Hank Iba, are effectively presented in 
“Play Championship Basketball!” by the 
team that earned the national basketball 
championship this year for the second suc- 
cessive time. An Association Films pro- 
duction, produced in co-operation with the 
American Institute of Motion Pictures, 
this is a series of six, 16mm-sound films, 
with running time approximately one 
hour, designed specifically for purposes of 
instruction. 

Like “West Point Championship Foot- 
ball,” also a series of six instructional and 
incentive films on the fundamentals of 
football, a previous Association Films re- 
lease which was received exceedingly well 
by high school and college coaches, “Play 
Championship Basketball!” is calculated 


to improve individual and team perform- 
ance. 

The championship aggregation that 
emerged victorious thirty-one times dur- 
ing the past season with only two losses, 
was re-assembled for the express purpose 
of creating a film aid for use in the mould- 
ing of a winning basketball squad. Bob 
Kurland, .the famous all-America seven- 
foot center, is prominent among the stars 
demonstrating the skills of championship 
play. 

In skillfully presented and easily assimi- 
lated fashion, the film series demonstrates 
and explains every major aspect of the 
game. Slow motion, close-ups, and unique 
camera angles are used for emphasis, with 
superior photography lending sharpness of 
detail to the subject matter presented. 
Plays are analyzed and interpreted with 
narration by Bill Slater. 

Arranged for the convenience of coaches 
in six individual, though integrated films, 
the series covers: 

Individual Offense—shooting (field and 





foul), cutting, timing, passing, dribbling, 
footwork, pivots, tapping and control, 
screening, and blocking. 

Individual Defense—footwork, starting, 
arms and hands, stance, playing dribbler, 
rebound off boards, out of bounds, guard- 
ing shooter, pivot man, double pivot, and 
peripheral vision. 

Team Styles of Play—quick break, slow 
break, offense against pressing defense, de- 
layed offense, and pivot. 

Iba’s Famous Offensive Plays and Varia- 
tions—demonstrated and analyzed. 

Defensive Styles—zones: 3-2, 2-3, 2-1-2, 
1-2-2, 2-2-1, shifting, pressing, and static. 

Drills—fundamental, ball-handling, foot- 
work, offensive, pivoting, passing, shoot- 
ing, lay-up, and defensive. 

Though the film series will be especially 
welcomed by basketball coaches, every- 
where, for use in the training of their 
squads, it will also provide an excellent 
medium for adding to spectator apprecia- 
tion of this fast, thrilling game. 

The active interest of the YMCA in 








Your team wouldn’t be worth a darn 
if they didn’t “play for keeps.” But 
that means injuries — bruises, 
sprains, strains! 


That’s where you come in, Mr. 
Trainer. These are your headaches. 
And that’s when Antiphlogistine 
really does its stuff! 


You know the value of Moist Heat 
applied over long periods of time. 


Well, Antiphlogistine — a ready-to- 
use medicated poultice — supplies 
this helpful Moist Heat for many 
hours, without fuss or bother. It 
eases pain, helps reduce swelling, 
speeds up recovery. 


Check your stock of Antiphlogistine 
now! Have it ready to meet the many 
emergencies that come up in your 


job. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “ Athletic Injuries” 
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ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP ‘EM IN THE GAME” 







rAntiphlogistimem 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Inc., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


























REE! 


To High School Coaches 


New Revised 1946 Illustrated Edition 


‘HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL!” 


By Adolph Rupp, Coach of Kentucky U.’s Famous Teams 


eYours for the asking is 
this sensational new ver- 
sion of last year’s popular 
edition on winning bas- 
ketball plays for your 
team! Here’s inside “info” 
on strategy ... 32 jam- 
packed pages of latest 
lays, defenses and of- 
enses. Special skills and 
drills diagrammed and 
discussed to help your 
team develop... play... 





= see section on Name 

irls’ basketball by Grace 

B. Boyce, Hunter College oa 
Street 


Coach. Sound team training program b 

Dr. H. C. Carlson, Basketball Coach at Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Yours FREE for every 
member of your team, through the courtesy 
of Quaker Oats! Fill out coupon, stating 
number of books you need and mail NOW! 


Rush this Coupon Today! 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box 1083, Dept. A, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me 
Play Winning Basketball.” 
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FREE copies of “How to 











OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE-MARK Reg. 
Racing Trunk 
Feather Weight 
Celanese Rayon 
BLACK $24.00 A DOZEN 


KICKA BOARD 


TRADE MARK 
PATENT PENDING 





Leading Colleges 





Invaluable when practising 
and teaching. 


New Plastic Aqua-Tite 
Covering on Balsa Wood. 


Scientifically designed 
with grips in the proper 
holding position. 


RED .. ROYAL 
$5.00 EACH 


PROMPT DELIVERY— 
F.O.B. N. Y. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 WEST 35TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 1 
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basketball goes back to 1891, when a “Y” 
instructor, Dr. James Naismith, invented 
the game. He could not have foreseen that 
the popularity of the game would sweep 
the country so that half a century later 
there would perhaps be more teams in bas- 
ketball than in any other sport. Through 
Association Films, its motion picture bu- 
reau, the YMCA now offers this outstand- 
ing series of instructional films on how to 
improve play on the basketball court. 

The entire series sells for $150. A 10 
per cent discount will be allowed on orders 
placed by December 15th, 1946, and ac- 
companied by a $15 deposit, refunded if 
not satisfied and if films are returned 
promptly. Orders should be sent to As- 
sociation Films (Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau), 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 


National Collegiate 
Athletic Association 
. Films 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Na- 

tional Collegiate Athletic Association, 
the films of the 1946 championship basket- 
ball game between North Carolina Uni- 
versity and Oklahoma A. & M. are avail- 
able to schools and institutions. 

The films, of three-reel length, in black 
and white, without sound, for 16-mm pro- 
jectors, show the entire stirring game 
which was won by Oklahoma A. & M. A 
study of these films will show basketball 
under game conditions. Also available are 
1941 and 1942 East and West play-ofis 
and championship game, 1944 East play- 
off, East consolation, and championship; 
1945 East play-off and championship, and 
1946 East play-off as well as the previ- 
ously mentioned championship game. 

N.C. A. A. wrestling films for 1937, 38, 
39, 41, 42 and 44; track 1938, 39 and 41 
All of these films are free, the only charge 
being the return transportation. For book- 
ings write Bill Reed, National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, Room 304, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

There will be a big demand for thes 
films s> it is requested that immediately 
after the showing they be returned in order 
that others may have an opportunity to 
view these excellent pictures. 


Stopping a Zone 


(Continued from page 24) 


The outer ring of the defense may be 
penetrated as shown in Diagram D-1, by 
the fake of a pass or a partially open shot, 
sink, drive-by with one dribble, and by 
going into the air for a running one-handed 
shot ten to fifteen feet from the basket 
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(2) The inner ring may be penetrated 
(diagram D-2) for the needed set-up, if an 
offensive post man will step out to take a 
pass-in the center of the zone, fake a shot, 
forcing a member of the inner defensive 
ring to step forward to screen his shot, 
wheel, or roll by the defensive man, take 
one dribble, go into the air, and put the 
ball on the board for a lay-up. (3) Both 
rings of the defense may be penetrated on 
the same play (Diagram D-3) to obtain 
the coveted set-up by faking the long shot, 
driving by with one dribble, taking a sec- 
ond dribble to approach the inner ring, 
faking a shot as the defensive man must 
step forward to prevent a lay-up shot, and 
passing over, under-arm, or bouncing to a 
team mate under the basket for the set-up. 

A set, stereotyped play will not work 
consistently against a zone. Repeated 
nightly drills on the simple methods of 
penetration, previously described, will de- 
velop a myriad of options and create con- 
fidence in handling the ball inside and 
through a zone, which, when added to a 
“set-shot” game gives a good balanced 
zone offense. 


DIAG. D-I 
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AGAINST ATHLETE’S 
FOOT! © 


Wise coaches know healthy feet help to win 
POWDER in 
one d to a gallon of water, ALTA-CO kills ‘all ‘ne 
species of fungi which commonly produce Athlete's Foot. 
4 it does its job within 60 seconds—without thout harm to 
™ Writ ~~ ple informati booklet, f 
te for complete, ve 
“Athlete's Foot—a F ublic Health Problem. 


DIAG, D-3 Alta-Co. POWDER 1 7°°: 8 DOLcE co. 


Westport, Connecticut 
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Drills in Building 
Your Offense 


By J. Birney Crum 
Basketball Coach 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, High School 


HEN you start discussing basket- 
ball with other coaches, one of 
the first questions is, “What style 


of offense do you use?” They are refer- 
ring to your floor positions and how you 
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get the ball moving. Each coach has his 
own particular idea concerning offense and 
each of us is constantly trying to get an 
idea or maneuver that is adaptable to the 
floor pattern that we use. We, ourselves, 
have received many hints from the teams 
that we have played, and from watching 
games in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
and Madison Square Garden. In attempt- 
ing to get these ideas across to our squad, 
we break the whole play up into a series 
of drills. 

Any system of coaching places decided 
stress upon the necessity of a firm foun- 
dation in basketball fundamentals. Tak- 
ing individual players and working them 
into a smooth combination is a difficult 
task unless they are well grounded in the 
elementary requirements of the game. A 
considerable amount of our early-season 
training is devoted to fundamentals. With 
this idea in mind, we have devised a series 
of drills covering almost every possible 
phase of our offense. 

We try to have the drills, as nearly as 
possible, approach actual game situations. 
Our aim is to develop skill in every depart- 
ment of play through repetition of move- 
ment. The principles of shooting, passing, 
skillful maneuvering, expert dribbling, and 
co-ordinated team play are all incorpo- 
rated in the drill formations that we use. 
They are of value to both coach and 
player. These drills permit the coach to 
watch each individual player execute ev- 
ery maneuver that goes to make up the 
team’s regular offense» They are time- 
savers, for during the correction of a mis- 
take made by an individual player, the 
entire squad benefits. Constant daily 
practice of many of the offensive ma- 
neuvers involved firmly impresses upon 
the minds of the players the correct moves 
to make, so that eventually they become 
habits, and the boys will, we hope, react 
properly under game conditions. 

We use a 2-in and 3-out offensive set-up. 
Some of the offensive maneuvers that we 
try are incorporated in the accompanying 
drills. One of our basic plays is shown in 
Diagram 1. I have attempted to show the 
main fundamental drills used in teaching 
this play against man-to-man defense. 

In the drills, we are constantly changing 
positions so that each member of the team 
can play in any of the five floor positions. 

Diagram 2 includes running, reversing, 
catching the ball on the run, and making 
lay-up shots. X1 has the ball. X2 breaks 
toward mid court, reverses, and cuts in 
for a pass from X1. O2 acts as a dummy 
defense until the idea is understood by the 
squad. X1 takes the rebound, passes to 
the line X2 and changes lines. 

In Diagram 3, N is a chair or some ob- 
ject. X1 starts a dribble toward X3 and 
makes a bounce pass to X3. X1 fakes 
right, changes direction, and goes around 
the chair, receives a pass from X3 for a 
lay-up shot. 

In the pass-up drill, shown in Diagram 








2 X2 
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4 X1 fakes left, and starts a fast dribble 
toward the opposite corner. X2 fakes 
right then cuts for the basket, trying to 
run O02 into X1, thus freeing himself. An 
important point is that X2 finds out that 
it is his fake that frees him rather than 
his speed. 

Some guards play very close and over- 
commit themselves or try for a steal. In 
Diagram 5, X2 brings 02 out of the corner 
fast, stops, and cuts behind O2 for a lay- 
up. X1 starts a dribble toward X2, and 
the guard O2 is faked into believing X2 is 
going out for a pass from X1 along the 
side line. 

In the back-flip drill, shown in Diagram 
6, X1 passes to X2, meeting the ball. X1 
fakes a cut at the basket and goes behind 
X2. X2 tosses the ball back to X1 and 
circles to the basket looking for a return 
pass. This is a variation of a drop-pass 
maneuver. X1 may dribble in front of 
X2, drop the ball, and circle for the bas- 
ket, looking for a return pass. 

Change of direction, a pivot-play drill 
is shown in Diagram 7. X2 bounce-passes 
to X1, meeting the ball. X2 starts straight 
at the basket, changes direction, and goes 
around X1 for a hand-to-hand pass and 
dribble to the basket. X1 with the ball 
has the option of faking to X2 and drib- 
bling in, stepping back or set-shooting. 
X1 should pivot toward the free-throw 
line and look for a return pass from X2. 
Four lines may work at this drill at the 
same time. 

Diagram 8 shows a 3-man drill, a side 
pivot with a pass-up idea. X3 passes to 
X1 meeting the ball, and setting a pivot 
near the free-throw line. X3 starts slowly 
toward X2, who tries to run his man into 
X3, thus freeing himself so that he may 
goin. X1 with the ball has the option of 
passing to X2 going in, passing to X3, 
stepping back and set-shooting, or faking 
to X3 and dribbling toward the free-throw 
line for a shot. 

The 3-man weave, a fast-running drill, 
is shown in Diagram 9. X2 passes to X3 
and then cuts across the free-throw line 
into the corner. X3 passes to X1, coming 
up the side line, and then cuts across the 
free-throw line. X1 has the option of 
passing to X3, going in for a lay-up, or 
dribbling around X3 for a lay-up. 


Liability and Legal Status 
of Physical Education 


and Recreation 
(Continued from page 28) 
In order to clarify the above conclusion, 
three cases will be cited briefly. In the 


first case,1° the plaintiff sued to recover 
damages on theory of negligence, charging 


10 Bradley v. Board of Education of City of One- 
onta, 276 N. Y. 8. 622; 243 A. D. 651 (New York). 
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GIVE YOUR PLAYERS 
FOOT COMFORT AND 
PRECISION ACTION 


* HEEL CUSHION + ARCH CUSHION « 
* NATURAL LAST + LOOSE LINED « 
¢ VENTILATING EYELETS « 


Sold only through selected Sporting Goods Dealers 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
BEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 


209 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SURE STOPS 
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THe EXCELSIOR 
Play-by-Play 


Is the only Basketball 
Scorebook in which a 
Chronological Running 
Score can be kept. Price: 


$1.30. 


EXCELSIOR SCOREBOOK CO. 


Box 1496 


Wilmington 99, Del. 








BINDERS 


for those who save their Ath- 
letic Journals. 

Specially prepared for the 
Athletic Journal, these binders 
hold an entire volume. You will 
always have the Journal in good 
condition when you need it for 
reference. Price for each binder 
35 cents. 
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6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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With the installation of the McArthur 
School Towel System, your school will 
reach the high point in locker room 
economy and efficiency. These dur- 
able, absorbent towels remain clean 
and durable after the long, hard us- 
age required by athletes throughout 
the nation. For the tops in toweling— 
it's McArthur Super-Gyms and Super- 
Turks. Write for information to Geo. 
McArthur & Son, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


Me Arthur 


SUPER-GYM AND SUPER-TURK 


School Towels 
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Indiana Basketball 
Coaching School Notes 
Are now available 


ADOLPH RUPP 
University of Kentucky 
Guard offensive play 


EVERETT CASE 


University of North Carolina State 
Fundamental basketball 


LOREN ELLIS 
Valparaiso University 


What defeated us last season 


WILBUR ALLEN 
Waukegan, Illinois, High School 


Fast Break 


CHARLES CUMMINGS 
Anderson, Indiana, High School 


What the state champs of 1946 
used to win 
Send checks for $1.50 for 
all the above material to 
CLIFF WELLS 


Basketball Coach, Tulane University 
New Orleans 15, La. 





Listen, COACH! 


A WINNING TEAM 
DESERVES THE BEST 
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EMBLEMATIC INSIGNIA 
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175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Offering Authoritative Instruction in 
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Send for New, Illustrated Catalog 
of over 400 Books which will 
help you in your Teaching Program. 
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A. $. BARNES & COMPANY 
Educational Publishers Since 1838 
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the defendant with failure properly to 
guard walls in a gymnasium, where field 
dodge ball was being played. There is no 
proof in the record showing a general 
usage or custom of providing mats or other 
protective measures on the walls of a gym- 
nasium. 

The board of education was held, as a 
matter of law, not liable to the student. 
No negligence in failure to protect walls 
of a gymnasium. 

In Mitchell vs. Hartman a boy was killed 
when the framework of a tackling dummy 
fell on him during tackling practice. It 
was held that the city and members of the 
board of education were not liable for such 
injury. The board of education, not the 
city, had charge of the activity and mem- 
bers of the board are public officers.11 

In the third case a member of a high 
school football team died from concussion 
of the brain, caused by bringing his head 
into violent contact with the knee of a 
player on the opposing team. This action 
was against an insurance company to re 
cover on an accident policy.1? 

The court held that the accident was 
within the coverage of the accident policy 
The insurance company was estopped to 
deny that the person insured was placed 
in the wrong classification when such a 
classification was made by the agent upon 
full and truthful information given the 
agent as to the employment and occupa- 
tion of the insured person. 

Now that schools are transporting so 
many students, and coaches are using large 
busses for athletic teams, it would be well 
to consider negligence in transportation. 
The weight of authority holds that trans- 
portation of students actually associated 
with the function of education, is clearly 
governmental; no liability will be imposed 
in the absence of statute. This rule, of 
course, operates in favor of the school, but 
it will not cover the guilt of negligence 
that causes injury. For example, a driver 
of a school bus under an agreement with 
the board of education, discharged a six- 
year old child from his bus and permitted 
him to step into a dangerous lane of 
traffic.18 The driver of a school bus who, 
as & private individual, undertakes for hire 
to transport children safely to school 
grounds is liable for negligent care of his 
passengers. 

Careful consideration has been given to 
the various “governmental” functions of 
physical education. There is, of course, no 
single infallible formula, or rule which will 
cover all cases that may arise. Therefore, 
it may be time well spent for the readers 
of this article to stop and consider if the 
working habits are placing them and their 
institution in a precarious legal position. 

If education is the training of young 


11 Mitchell v. Hartman, 297 Pac. 77 California. 


12 Parker v. North American Accident Insurance 
Co., 79 (W. Va.) 92 8. E. 88. 


18 Tipton v. Milley, 191 N. E. 804 (Ohio). 
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and old to take their place in this world 
of work and culture achievement, then we 
must consider education’s allies, health 
and recreation. Informal education has 
been considered an area of recreation, but 
not in a legal sense. To understand the 
difference, cases and laws dealing with 
recreation will be cited. 

In a number of jurisdictions it has been 
held that a municipality acts in a govern- 
mental capacity in the maintenance of 
parks, playgrounds, public squares, com- 
mons and the like for the sole benefit of 
the public, and not for the profit of the 
municipality. Therefore, it is not liable 
at common law for injuries due to the 
defective condition or negligent mainte- 
nance of such property by the municipal- 
ity. According to some of the cases, the fact 
that incidental profit results to the munic- 
ipality from the management of the prop- 
erty, as in the case where a small charge 
is made for the use of the playgrounds 
to help pay expenses, or where a part 
of the premises are leased, and the negli- 
gence complained of does not arise from 
the condition of the leased part, does not 
alter the rule; but if such property is 
maintained primarily as a source of rev- 
enue, the municipality is liable. The non- 
liability rule does not apply where the 
city knowingly permits a nuisance in a 
park which is likely to cause injury.14 


The municipality must use ordinary care 
to keep the premises in a reasonably safe 
condition for children and others rightfully 
using them. There is no liability for dan- 
gets not reasonably anticipated or for in- 
jury to a trespasser.15 An invitation to 
parents to permit children to visit a park 
imposes no liability on the municipality 
for injury to young children caused by 
amusement devices constructed for older 
children, and an acceptance of such invi- 
tation carries with it the assumption of 
the risk of danger to children incapable 
of protecting themselves. 

In Anderson vs. Board of Education of 
City of Fargo, it was held the board was 
not liable when a child was killed by a 
swing on the school playground. The 
board members were acting in a govern- 
mental capacity and were not subject to 
suit, or action for damages.16 

“Where a municipality temporarily shut 
off a street to operate a coasting slide, 
charging a fee, it was held liable for the 
injury to a participant which occurred 
through the negligence of the person start- 
ing the sleds. In the majority of cases the 


14 Vol. 43 Corpus Juris Municipal Corporations, 
Ch. 1937, p. 1172. 


18 Vol. 43 Corpus Juris—Municipal Corporations 
1936, 8 p. 1170. 


16 Anderson v. Board of Education of City of 
Fargo, 190 N. W. 807, 49 N. D. 181. 


city is exempt from liability for injuries 
resulting from improper use of its side- 
walks, if they do not charge a fee for its 
use.17 

“Street fairs, public exhibitions, fire- 
works, or carnivals on city streets with 
the approval of a city, may cause liability 
to the city for injuries to the travelers if 
it constitutes a public nuisance.”!§ 

In conclusion and summarization let us 
give a thought to several of the outstand- 
ing cases and points of law not discussed 
thus far. The points of law will be stated 
briefly as follows: 

Generally speaking the liability for in- 
juries resulting from negligenee in the use 
of a ball field is the same as that of per- 
sons operating theaters and places of 
amusement.19 

It is the duty of one maintaining and 
operating a gymnasium to keep'it ‘and the 
appliances in a reasonably safe condition 
so as to prevent injury to those lawfully 
entering. For liability to exist there must 
be real negligence.2° 





17 Dixon v. Edmonton (1924), Can. 8. C. 640 
(1925), Dom. L. R. 80, Vol. 43 Corpus Juris—Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, Chap. 1784, p. 998. 

18 Vol. 43, Corpus Juris—Municipal Corporations, 
Chap. 1782, p. 995. 

19 Paxton v. Buffalo International Baseball Club, 
256 Appl. Div. 887, 9 N. Y. Supp (dd) 42, 278 
N. Y. Supp. 649. 

2° Kelley v. Board of Education, 191 Appl. Div. 
251, 180 N. Y. Supp. 796. 





. “My gang 
votes for KING” 


e Coaches across the nation make that same report. 
King basketball uniforms, sweaters, football pants, 
jerseys, blocking pads and shoulder pads are éops 
with players .. . tops in modern styling . . . tops in 
playing comfort . . . tops in protection. That is why 


so many teams use King equipment, year after year. 
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“A WINNING TEAM NEEDS A GOOD MAT!” 


... In highly competitive sports, the team 
with the best equipment stands the best 
chance of winning. When you specify NA- 
TIONAL Gym Mats you may rest assured 
you are doing the right thing for your team 
because there’s no finer mat made. . 
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This simply constructed, efficient 
knee brace can be adjusted to meet 
the requirements ef any individual 
knee injury. Steck this item. 
Prompt application reduces hazard 
ef permanent injury. 

Patent Ne. 2,270,685. 


Purchase From Your Sporting Goods 
Dealer or From 


THE MILLER CO. 


REINBECK, IOWA 
Descriptive Literature Sent Upen Request 





National mats are made from platen-proc- 
essed genuine animal hair-felt.... A full 
2” of it is hand-tufted between tough, dur- 
able 24-oz. canvas duck. Strong walls that 
won’t break down, double-stitched and riv- 
eted handles that wear like iron. Take the 
advice of Wisconsin’s famous boxing coach, 
Johnny Walsh, whose winning boxers are 
known all over America. Says Johnny, “I 
can honestly recommend National Boxing 
Mats.” 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


FREE BOOKLET... 





Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 


By EVERETT S. DEAN 
Stanford University, California 


REVISED EDITION 
THIRD PRINTING - NOW READY 


Cre 


65 New Pictures 
Chapters Enlarged 


Over 30 Colleges and Universities Using 


PROGRESSIVE BASKETBALL 
as a Textbook 





This Book Stresses—E tial 

Philosophies—Methods—How to 
Coach—Fundamentals—Systems 
of Play—Strategy—Training 


Acclaimed by Many Leading Coaches as the 
Most Useful Book in the Field 


Post Paid $3.00 


ORDER FROM 
EVERETT S. DEAN, Basketball Coach 
Stanford University, California 
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Where the state, municipality, private 
individual, or a corporation maintains a 
park open to the public for recreational 
purposes, whether an entrance fee is 
charged or not, a duty is imposed to main- 
tain it in a reasonably safe condition to 
prevent injury.?1 

It was held in one case, where a child 
of the Children’s Aid Society, was drowned 
in a swimming pool through the negli- 
gence of an employee in leaving the en- 
trance gate open, that the Society was 
liable.22 

A bather could not recover from a city 
maintaining a public bathhouse, for money 
stolen from his clothes, hung on a hook 
while he was taking a bath. The bather 
knew that the door of the compartment in 
which the clothes were hung, was not 
locked.23 

Again let us consider the point of law 
around which the majority of cases dis- 
cussed in this article revolve. This briefly 
is the question, is it a governmental or 
proprietary function? Proprietary func- 
tions are those where the municipality or 
board of education is not acting as a 
branch of the state or government, and 
their actions are not compulsory. 

In a recent study of this problem the 
National Recreation Association has ana- 
lyzed state cases and come to the following 
conclusion : 

“The governmental function states ap- 
pear to be, Alabama, California, Connecti- 
eut, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

The proprietary function states appear 
to be: Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, and Wy- 
oming.?* 

21 Q’Toole v. Thousand Island Park Ass’n, 206 
Appl. Div. 31, 200 N. Y. Supp. 502. 

22 Keer v. Children’s Aid Society, 252 Appl. Div 
874 :299 N. Y. Supp. 995. 

23 Walker v. Buffalo, 106 Misc. 640, 175 N. Y. 8 
274, Vol. 43, Corpus Juris—Municipal Corperations 
1939, p. 1174. 


24 Is Park and Recreation Service a Governmental 
or Proprietary Function of Municipal Government? 


Basketball Testing 


(Continued from page 15) 


gives an objective measure in the co-or- 
dination-accuracy field. 

The results of this test proved rather 
interesting and will be even more so when 
it is repeated at the end of the season. 
The first half of the test showed the boys 
shooting 96 per cent of their short shots. 
The second half of the test which called 
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for the fakes which tested their co-ordina- 
tion and accuracy showed the players 
making good on 81 per cent of their at- 
tempts. This percentage should be brought 
up close to 90 per cent when the test is 
repeated at the close of the season. 


Perception Tests 


The purpose of a perception test is to 
discover the amount of perceptive ability 
in the player. The coach measures this 
ability on the basketball floor by the ease 
with which the player sees, feels, ana- 
lyzes, and reacts to the different playing 
conditions. 

The test is conducted by having the 
players study a simple basketball play 
for ten seconds. When time is up, the 
card on which the play was diagrammed 
is turned over and a blank card is pre- 
sented to the player. The player has as 
much time as he wishes to draw every de- 
tail of that play. The symbols, moves, 
relative distances, and markings on the 
floor must be drawn in correct propor- 
tions. This tests the ability of the player 
to retain correct impressions. This ability 
has a strong correlation with the players’ 
court sense. 


Jump and Reach Test 


We have just finished giving this test 
to the squad and found the average jump 
for the squad was 23 inches. The players 
ranged from 18 inches to 26% inches. 
This test gives the coach definite knowl- 
edge of the jumping ability of each player. 
The results of the test should stimulate in- 
terest in this important fundamental, 
which is often neglected because of seem- 
ingly more important things to do. This 
fundamental is one of those we take for 
granted. Players enjoy this test because 
they learn for the first time exactly how 
high they jump and how they compare 
with other members of the squad. 

This test is very simple and easily con- 
ducted. Each player is given a piece of 
chalk with which he makes a mark on the 
wall to determine his highest reach from a 
flat-footed position. The player then takes 
a jumping position and tries for a higher 
mark. The difference between the two 
marks determines his jumping ability. 
Each player should be given three jumps, 
and during those jumps the coach can in- 
struct his players on good jumping form. 


Basketball Knowledge Test 


The purpose of this test is to find out 
the comparative knowledge of the players 
in each phase of the game. It stimulates 
interest in more thinking about basket- 
ball. The test also provides the coach 
with more information on his players. A 
set of ten true and false questions on each 
of the following departments of the game, 
rules, fundamentals, offense, defense 
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Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 






Basketball Uniforms 
Football Uniforms 
Wrestling Trunks 

Boxing Trunks 


Award Sweaters 
Jersey Jackets 
Pullovers 


Warm-Up Apparel 


25 YEARS OF 
Superior Quality 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO., 2331-41 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 








THEY ARE BACK AGAIN! 


The Famous "NO-WHIP BASK" NETS 


are 
NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER 





$goo Per Pair 

@ Hand-knitted of extra heavy Marine Twine. 

© Will outwear two LF 4 of erdinary nets. 
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ELIMINATES “WHIPPING” OF THE BALL. 
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bali Rules Committee. See Sec. 10, Rule i. in 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
ATHLETIC SCHEDULE BOOK 


Lauritsen’s School and College 
Athletic Schedule Book is a neces- 
sity in every school and college 
athletic office. It is of letterhead 
size, has handsome brown leather- 
ette cover with wire spiral binding. 
All schedules in all branches of 
sport kept in one handy book. Easy 
to keep up, yet has all information 
relative to each schedule without 
referring to letters or files. Provides 
permanent record of all games. Only 
book of its kind on the market and 
athletic directors say: “It is just 
what we need.” It is a MUST for 
every athlietc director. Coaches 
appreciate the book. Get one for 
each of your coaches. 


Single copies—$1.00, postpaid 

Six copies for $5.00, postpaid 

Fill in the coupon or pin it to your letterhead 
and mail today 


Please send me@.........++ copies of your 
School and College Athletic Schedule Book. 














strategy, and training, makes a test easy 
to give. This test should be given at the 
start of the season and at the close. In 
this way the coach may find out if his 
teachings have registered. 

Every coach should know as much as 
possible about his players. The afore- 
mentioned tests assist him in securing 
much information. A complete question- 
naire to be filled out by each player cov- 
ering the following points will give some 
very necessary facts—name, address, age, 
height, weight, information on parents, 
such as occupation, living, address, etc., 
name of high school, name of basketball 
coach, name all extra-curricular high 
school activities in order of preference, 
major at college, give intended future pro- 
fession, what per cent of college expenses 
are to be earned, list any present jobs, 
list class schedule, laboratories, how many 
years of varsity high school basketball 
position, all-star selections, style of play 
used, experience in other sports. List re- 
actions to a list of eight statements on 
training. 


Methods and 
Techniques of 
Teaching Wrestling 


(Continued from page 15) 


method of teaching wrestling whereby 
sequence of maneuvers is announced and 
performed. A sample chain might be as 
follows: under-arm contact, double-grip 
on the upper arm and arm-drag take- 
down, reverse nelson pinning hold, reco 
ery to the top position after the bottom 
man has broken the pinning hold, and fi 
nally, the bottom man escaping by a sit- 
out. Other chains are initiated by using 
different contacts, take-downs, pinning 
holds, and various escapes and reversals 
In the event a reversal is included in the 
chain series, it is performed alternately by 
each man until the instructor commands 
“break,” whereby the competitors begin 
again in neutral positions, but the chain 
of maneuvers is introduced at full-speed 
by the man who was the passive membet 
of the previous series. 

The men are paired odds against evens 
as a result of counting off by fours. This 
enables the instructor to handle his men 
efficiently and with a purpose, that of the 
rotation of men after a number of coni- 
petitive drills. The class room order will 
be as follows: 


4 b 4 4 
—— 3<& 3 <€ 3 
(2 2 2 2) 
1 > 1 >i—»! 


The odd numbers will rotate counter-clock- 
wise, while the even-numbered men will re- 
tain their original positions. 

A specific sequence of techniques is an- 
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nounced for the chain-wrestling applica- 
tions and on the command, “Odd-numbers, 
wrestle,” these men perform at full-speed, 
while their opponents react passively. 
This teaching method will enable the be- 
ginner to execute each minute detail to per- 
fection, or to near-perfection, with an 
exercise of the continuity of movement 
playing an important role in his learning 
to think in advance of his immediate ob- 
jective. 


The Attributes of a Winner 


There is a number of attributes that 
mark the winner from the one who just 
gets along. Wrestling is ideal toward a 
realization of these factors. In wrestling, 
individual spirit is at its best. The wres- 
tler is given an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion denied him in the various team games. 
Once he engages his opponent, the final 
outcome is his responsibility. He must 
now make his own decision; his success or 
failure—his being a winner or one who just 
gets along—depends upon his own intelli- 
gence, determination, and physical powers. 
Specifically, these attributes are: 

1. Morale, poise, and the will-to-win. 
Every beginner must put forth honest, de- 
termined effort in his training if he is to 
be successful. This business of training 


NEW ITEMS 


and conditioning deserves emphasis and 
acts as a yard-stick of one’s will-to-win. 
Wrestlers are not developed in December, 
January, and February. They are: the 
products of long, steady training and prep- 
aration, clean and wholesome habits, and 
sacrifices. 

Morale is specifically developed in wres- 
tling due to the vigorous nature of this 
sport. After the wrestling beginner has 
learned how to pin an opponent’s shoul- 
ders to the mat, and experienced this ac- 
tion, the winning spirit enters his mind 
and he realizes that he can “hold his own” 
in any sort of physical encounter. 

2. Ability to move fast and forcibly: 

Wrestling is a sport requiring fast- 
starts and maneuverability. The individ- 
ual skills and techniques are at first learned 
exactly, then when their maneuvers are 
followed by diligent practice, speed and 
force will be the factors for near-perfec- 
tion in performance. 

A discussion of speed and force is not 
complete unless the factor of leverage is 
mentioned. Force without leverage is as 
undesirable as force without speed, hence 
a combination of force applied with the 
proper leverage and with speed is indis- 
pensable to the successful wrestler. 

3. Competitive Spirit: 
Competitive spirit, one of the most noble 
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and admirable qualities possessed or devel- 
oped in a man, is essential to success in 
wrestling. It is difficult to describe such 
an attribute and more difficult to deter- 
mine methods to instill it into the wrestling 
beginner. 

Competitive spirit is a type of attitude 
and nervousness, different for all sports. 
For instance, a wrestler may be so nervous 
and “jumpy” his hands shake, but he may 
wrestle the bout of his life. On the other 
hand, a baseball pitcher afflicted with the 
same kind of nerves would probably lose 
all of his control and be driven from the 
box very early in the game. Under any 
condition, however, the competitor must 
possess a certain coolness and mental tem- 
perament that will enable him to exercise 
his better qualities of self-reliance and in- 
itiative in any course of action. 

If the wrestler can survive the first few 
minutes of a contest in this nervous con- 
dition, such nervousness wears off and 
leaves him steady, alert, fearless, and pos- 
sessed with an abundance of stamina. 

In conclusion, a high premium must be 
placed upon the instructor’s realization 
and practice of proper teaching methods 
if his conduct of wrestling classes is to de- 
velop the interest of beginners as well as 
to accomplish the ultimate objective, that 
of the basic development of wrestlers. 





LONG felt-for need has been an- 

swered by Wesley Lauritsen’s 
“Athletic Schedule Book.” Each page 
contains columns for date, school, 
place, time, contract sent and filed, of- 
ficials or transportation, eligibility list 
sent and received, and score. The 
opposite page is for notes in working 
out the schedule. Room for thirty- 
eight sports or six seasons for the aver- 
age school. $1.00 postpaid, Wesley 
Lauritsen, Faribault, Minnesota. 


[5 YOUR locker room subject to mil- 
dew? It needn’t be with this amaz- 
ing new product—Mil-Du-Rid. Mil- 
Du-Rid applied to leather, clothing, 
lockers, or any place which is subject 
to mildew will positively prevent its 
growth. Removes odors and has suc- 
cessfully proved that it prevents the 
re-infection of athletes foot. At drug 
and department stores or Interchem- 
ical Corporation, Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. 








HE “Complete Ski Manual” by 

Eddie Huber and Norman Rogers 
is an excellently and concisely written 
book of 137 pages containing 143 pic- 
tures and diagrams. The history of 
skiing, skiing techniques, equipment, 
and safety precautions are-amply cov- 
ered and illustrated by two well-known 
authorities. A “must” for libraries in 
the snow belt. $3.00. Prentice Hall, 
Incorporated, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. 
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HE new “Basketball Coaches Di- 

gest” is on the printing press now. 
Sixty-four pages of the best in basket- 
ball literature, headlined with articles 
by authorities like Dean, Wells, Harri- 
son, Keaney, Rupp, Allen and many 
more. Fundamentals offense, defense 
and the popular coaches clinic are ex- 
pertly handled. It’s great and it’s 
free. Reserve a copy now on the 
Service Coupon, or write Huntington 
Laboratories, Huntington, Indiana. 
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N ANSWER to hundreds of requests 

for information on Community 
Recreation, the Athletic Institute has 
prepared this twenty-eight page book- 
let. The concise and pertinent re- 
marks, followed by suggested refer- 
ences, make this booklet valuable to 
all communities planning a recreation 
program. There is a charge of 25 cents 
to cover cost of preparation and mail- 
ing. The Athletic Institute, 209 South 
State Streét, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


AUL M. MARSCHALIK has added 

this “Handy Basketball Scorebook” 
to his already popular line of basket- 
ball scoring and shooting sheets, foot- 
ball and six-man football scoring and 
record shoots. “The Handy Score- 
book” with spiral binding measures 
8% by 5% inches, has space for scoring 
thirty-one games, and it fits right in 
your pocket. Sold by sporting goods 
dealers. Paul M. Marschalk, Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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how you spot future championship material 
. . that’s how you pick the material for 
championship uniforms! Remember KAHNFAST. Soon there 
will be enough of these fine quality fabrics for every need. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., inc., 444 rourtn ave, NEW York 16 
a. * am * * * * +. * * * * & 
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Style and Stamina! That's 














Marschalk’s Handy 


Basketball Score and Record 
Sheets 


Basketball Shooting Record 
Sheets 


Football Score and Record 
Sheets 


Six Man Football Score and 
Record Sheets 


Letter size, in tablet form, conven- 
ient for filing. Simple, complete, 
handy to make duplicate copies for 
bulletin board, coach’s personal files, 
newspaper or radio reports. 


Also 


Handy Basketball Score and 
Record Book. 


For coaches who prefer a pocket size 
score book to the individual sheets. 


Handled by Sporting Goods Deal- 
ers in all sections of U.S.A. Sample 
sheets sent on request. 


Paul M. Marschalk 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 











15-Jewel Elgin Stopwatches. Limited 
quantity new, Army Air Corps surplus 
available to educational institutions and 
equipment dealers only. Waterproof and 
shockproof nickel cases . . . ten second 
sweep hand, graduations in tenths of 
seconds. Small inner dial registers min- 
utes. Stem start, stop and return. Black 
dial face with white hands and gradua- 
tions. An opportunity to own the best 
track and swimming watch you have 
ever seen. Order Now! Only $18.00 
each, prepaid. 


A. M. SULLIVAN| 


First in Trampolining 


P. O. Box 21 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 





OW! 1947 NISSEN Fiash- 
fold TRAMPOLINE— 
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(Continued from page 5) 


teen-minute radio program in the Los 
Angeles area. Predictions of games will 
be one of the features of the “Voit Prep- 
Parade.” The Helms Athletic Foundation 
makes an annual selection of all-star teams 
in the area and Voit will award each man 
selected a football and sweater. 


UST in case there is any doubt in your 

mind of the hold that athletics has on 
the American people, the Chicago Tribune 
has the answer. In 1945 they received 
3,363,337 calls and letters relative to news 
features and 1,228,197 were directed to the 
sports department. . . . “Clipper” Smith 
at San Francisco University is using the T 
this season, but so are two-thirds of his 
opponents. . . . Bordentown Military In- 
stitute of Bordentown, New Jersey, is this 
year fielding a football team for the six- 
tieth consecutive year. Robert (Doc) 
Hoehn, Union College graduate, has been 
coaching the team for the past eight 
years....Ed Flanagan, Holy Cross 
trackster and a member of the 1932 Olym- 
pic Team, and more recently track coach 
at Andover Academy, has been named 
track coach at Harvard. . . . Norwood, 
Massachusetts, High School’s new assis- 
tant coach is Steve Levantis who starred 
as a lineman on the Boston College Bow! 
teams. 


N KANSAS, the state basketball tour- 

nament this year will be held for four 
days, with eight games on Wednesday 
four on Thursday, and two on Friday ana 
Saturday. .. . Tony Scano, former -All- 
American at Fordham under Major Ca- 
vanaugh, is the head coach at St. Michael’s 
High School in Union City, New Jersey. 
...On October 18 Morristown and 
Washington, New Jersey high schools 
played a night game. Due to a mechani- 
cal failure of the lights at half-time the 
game was called off with Morristown lead- 
ing 7-0. Several days later the game was 
replayed, this time Morristown won 60 to 
0... . Tennessee and Michigan are ex- 
perimenting with dropping the rule re- 
quiring centers, guards, and tackles to re- 
port the position they are playing... . 
Sam Burke of Thomaston was chosen full- 
time secretary of Georgia High School 
Association. . . . Kentucky will have a 
full-time secretary in 1947. . . . The Iowa 
State High School Association recently 
directed a clinic for cheer leaders... . 
At the recent Chicago Catholic League 
clinic at Loyola, the new portable electric 
megaphone of International Industries was 
used by some of the lecturers and was 
favorably received. . . . Decatur, Illinois, 
gymnasium seats 3816, and all but 200 
seats have been sold at this early date to 
season basketball ticket holders. 
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Public Acceptance 


(Continued from page 16) 


successful there will be other concerns manufactur- 
ing a similar product. A good number of years ago 
Readers Digest felt there was a demand for a maga- 
zine that digested the best articles from other publi- 
cations. Today the news stands are filled with va- 
rious digests. Not so many years ago one automo- 
bile manufacturer put the gear shift on the steering 
column ; today all cars, that use a manually operated 
shift, have the lever on the steering column. 

In 1940 Clark Shaughnessy and George Halas had 
outstanding seasons using the T formation. Not the 
great Stanford or Bear teams made the T formation 
the success that it is, but the fact that it has been so 
widely adopted. On the other hand, many of the 
variations will pass out of the picture in a few years 
time. 

From time to time we have received complimen- 
tary letters from our readers about features and 
articles appearing in our pages, The acceptance of 
our film review, the first in a coaching magazine and 
our New Items column has been excellent if we can 
judge by the number of letters we have received and 
the approval of our competitors. 


The Graphic Arts Industry 


A TRIP through a modern printing plant is a 
thrilling experience, and even though we have 
been in printing plants a considerable number of 
times, we never fail to be awed by the man-made 
machines rolling out pages at 8,000 an hour. 

In spite of man’s ingenuity he has been unable to 
eliminate the human element both in himself and in 
the machines that he makes. 

Occasionally, and we are happy to state, very sel- 
dom, a page is burned passing the flame drier, or 
torn in folding, or pages eliminated in binding, or 
numerous other faults that might oceur. If any of 
these errors appears in a copy you receive send it 
to us and we will forward a new copy immediately. 


Films in Athletics 


N CASE there was any doubt as to the value of 

visual education, the armed services conclusively 
answered the question when they successfully 
taught millions the art of making war. 

The use of films in athletics is nothing new, in 
that the larger institutions have for a good number 
of years filmed their football games. Smaller schools 
were unable to do this due to the cost involved. 
Films can be of inestimable value in teaching the 
fundamentals of every sport. 

Today numerous film companies which have spe- 
cialized in school films are turning their attention 
to athletic films. These concerns and other firms 
who are making films of this nature are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent choice of subjects and 
recognized authorities who are acting as collabora- 
tors. The schools should recognize the worth of 
visual education in all phases of the educational 
program and commence building libraries of ath- 
letie films. 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ' 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 23 [] Catalogue 
[] Information on plastic helmet 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2 [_] Catalogue 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, 17 [ ] Catalogue 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1 {_] Catalogue 


[-] Sports Show booklet—how many? 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 31 


SHOES 


[_] Information 

[_] Information 

[ ] 1945-46 Converse Year Book 

[-] Information 

[_] Information [_]Name of nearest 
Riddell dealer for coaching aids 

["] Information on “Keds” 

[_] “Individual and Team Offense” by 
John Lawther—how many? 

([] Information on Compresso-lock ob- 
long detachable cleat 


Beacon Falls, 47 

Brooks Shoe Co., 51 
Converse Rubber Co., 29 
Hood Rubber Co., 6 
Riddell, Inc., John T., 35 


U. S. Rubber Co., 37 


Witchell Sheill Co., 27 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


Amco, 45 [_] Information and name of dealer 
Greene Co., 48 
Kahnfast, 54 [_] Address of nearest uniform makers 


King Sportswear Co., 49 
Sand Knitting Mills, 52 


[_] Information 
[] Information 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
Becton Dickinson & Co., 42 [] information Ace Bandages 
[] “Ace Athletic Manual” 
[_] “Athletic Injuries” booklet 
[_] Booklet “Athletes Foot—a Public 
Health Problem” 
[_] Information on V-front Supporter 


Denver Chemical Co., 43 
Dolge Co., C. B., 45 


Johnson & Johnson, 19 

Logan Athletic Trainers Aids of 
Los Angeles, 51 

Miller Co., 50 

Seamless Rubber Co., 28 


[_] Information and prices 
[_] Information on Miller Knee Brace 
[] Information on SR Tape 


TOWELS 


[-] Information on McArthur School 
Towel Plan 


McArthur & Sons, 48 


RUBBER COVERED BALLS 


Voit Rubber Corp., Cover 3 [_] Catalogue & illustrated price list 


STOP WATCHES 


Sullivan, R. M., 54 [_] Information Elgin StopWatches 


See following page for additional listings. 
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GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
Athletic Supply Co., 52 (_] Information on “No-Whip Bask” nets 


Medart, 41 [_] Brochure describing Acromat-Tram- 
poline 
National Sports Equip t Co., 50 (_] Information on mats, boxing rings 





and training bags 
(-] Information on Nissen Trampoline 


LEATHER GOODS 
[-] Information 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, 40 (_] Aptitude Test 
RECONDITIONING AND PRESERVATION OF 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
([] Add name to Observer List 


Nissen Trampoline, 54 


Nocona Leather Goods Co., 4 


Ivory System, Cover 4 


[_] Information 
Marba System, 5 [_] Literature 
Raleigh Company, 3 [_] Information 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Huntington Laboratories, 25 [] Information 


[_] New Coaches Digest 


SWIMMING EQUIPMENT 


[-] Information Kicka Board 
[-] Swimming Trunks 


FILMS 


[-] Information on “Play Championship 
Basketball” 


NETS 
(] Sports nets catalogue 


BREAKFAST FOODS 


[] “How to Play Winning Basketball” — 
how many? 

[] Dave MacMillan’s basketball coach- 
ing manual (5 cents each). See ad- 
vertisement 


BOOKS 
(Enclose Money) 


[_] Binders, 35 cents 

[] List of Athletic Books 

[_] Texas Coaching School Notes $5.00 

[-] Oklahoma Coaching School Notes 
$5.00 

[_] “Progressive Basketball” $3.00 

[_] Price $1.30 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 44 


Association Films, 39 


Linen Thread Co., 21 


Quaker Oats, 44 


Wheaties Library of Sports, 33 


Athletic Journal, 47 
Barnes & Co., A. S. 48 
Otis Coffey, 42 


Dean, Everett, 50 

Excelsior Basketball Scorebook, 47 

Indiana Basketball Coaching School 
Notes, 48 

Lauritsen, Wesley, 52 


[] Price $1.50 

[-] Athletic Schedule Book $1.00 
6 copies $5.00 

[-] Name of dealer who carries score 
and record books 


Marshalk, Paul, 54 


Use this space to list questions or information desired 
to be answered by the information editors 
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